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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 

what the Book-of-the-Month Club 

does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Clb. You simply 
pay the regular retail: price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 
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have to take a book every month 





of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
other advantages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, atleast a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why aot— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





BOOK.-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, IN« 
386 FourtH AvENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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Beas: send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month i 

Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to Subscribe to your service. i 
State nspiiaanaate I 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-t 1e-Month Club (Canada) Limited eS 
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INVALUABLE 

It is due you to know that I have found News-WEEK 
invaluable. It is far superior to anything else of its 
kind ~~ I have seen. The important facts are 
gleaned from the news—the facts, not rumors and 
rumors of rumors that are later denied and leave the 
hurried reader in doubt as to the true state of affairs. 

Enip L. MEepER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BEST OF ALL 


I wish to say that I subscribe to 37 weekly and 
monthly magazines and that in my opinion News- 
Week Is the best of them all, and while I don’t seem 
to get time to read many of them, some months do not 
even look at them, I read every word of News-WrEk 
wae week, it is so interestingly written and illus- 
trate 

Cart V. Torrey 

Marblehead, Mass. 


EAGLE’S SIGNIFICANCE 


The eagle on the NRA sign carries a gear in one 
claw while electricity flashes from the other. What 
is the significance? 

Your magazine, News-WEEk, is splendid. 

Este M. UHDERHILL 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Editorial Note: The NRA eagle is aroused and in 
action. One claw grasps Power (lightning) and the 
other holds Industry (the cog wheel). Thus he com- 
mands both industry and force. In St. Louis last Sun- 
day, General Johnson described the ‘‘Black Buzzard’ 
emblem of the “Chiseler.” He said: 

“In his loathsome talons is a chisel. In place of the 
‘U. S.’ at the side of the Blue Eagle stand two 

‘asy money bags. Instead of the word ‘Member’ are 
the words ‘Non-Member’ and, in the place of ‘We Do 
Our Part’ is the legend ‘We Do Not.’ 


NOT A NEWSPAPERMAN 


Your Aug. 12 book list describes Andrew W. Mel- 
lon as an “ex-newspaperman.”’ I never have read of 
this before. Do you know what newspaper Mr. Mellon 
was connected with? 


\lbany, N. Y. 

Editorial Note: By a typographical error, the substi- 
tution of a comma for a period, News-WEEK made the 
iormer Secretary of the Treasury and ex-Ambassador a 
retired journalist. The ex-newspaperman is Harvey 
O'Connor, author of the book listed. 


EMPLOYES OF PROFESSIONALS 


In your issue of Aug. Sth, under the NRA Cate- 
chism, you give an answer to the following ques- 
tion: “Are employes of professional men included? 
A. Yes, if there are more-than two in the employ of 
one individual.” 

_ Will you please advise me on what authority this 

utement is made? I am asking this question be- 
cause I am in receipt of a circular letter from the New 
York State Society of Certified Public Accountants, in 
which they make the following statement: 

“The Society has been informed that the author- 
ities at Washington had officially advised that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is not intended to 
apply to professions, and ‘authoritative interpreta- 
tions of the “President’s Reemployment Agreement 
indicate that that agreement is not intended to apply 
to professional occupations.” 

From this you will see that their views do not 
agree -with- yours, and am anxious to determine 
which of these statements is authoritative. 

D. H. Benper 


FRANK G. BARBER 


Chicago, Il. 


Editorial Note: The Blanket Code does not apply 
to professionals it was said at the Washington 
NRA headquarters. It does apply to more than two 

clerks and other non-professional persons in the em- 
ph y Of professional persons. 


DR, WHIPPLE AND ANEMIA 


Your reviewer of medical topics evidently condenses 
too much this week (Aug. 12), for he’s confused the 
record of Dr. George R. Minot ‘of Boston with that of 
Dr. George H. Whipple, Dean of the Medical School 
at Rochester, Ms We 

In justice. to Dr. Wael he should consult_his 

urces once more and tell what Dr. Whipple did for 
anemia before Dr. Minot’s work. 

Joun. R. Murtin 
Director, Department of Vital Economics 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, N. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex did not mean to slight 
Dr. Whipple, Dean of Rochester’s School of Medicine. 
a was aware of his important work in pernicious ane- 

but did not go into it because it reported the 
aw: i of the Moxon medal to Dr. Minot. 
.. Dr. Whipple began his anemia experiments in Cal- 
ion rnia in 1917. Dogs were his best subjects since they 
have about the same blood counts as human beings: 
He ee induced a secondary anemia by bleed- 
ing them en experimented with various: diets: to 
cure them. Liver he found to be the best cure and 


announces his discovery in 1924—two years before 
the Minot announcement. 

He is not generally given credit for the great life- 
Saving find because he did not try his theories on 
human beings. 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume II: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


CUBAN MASSACRE: Members of Congress 
in the balconies of the Capitol at Havana 
watching the effect of machine gun fire on 
the crowd in the streets—the act that has- 
tened Machado’s fall.—(See page 3). (Inter- 
national). 

BALBO TO ROME: The commander of the 
Italian mass flight across the Atlantic brings 
23 of his 25 planes back to Mussolini.—(See 
page 24). (International). 

WAR OVER MILK: One of many violent 
battles between New York State troopers and 
striking milk farmers near Kochester, before 


- Governor Lehman’s appeal brought a trice.— 


(See page 10). (Acme). 


WALLACE AND SON: The Secretary of 


- Agriculture at Stoneville, Miss., getting first- 


hand information for the AGAD program in 
the cotton belt.—(See page 23). (Wide World). 

PERRY INVADES U. S8S.: The hero of Eng- 
land’s Davis Cup victory arrives in New York 
seeking American tennis championship.— (See 
(International). 

HITLER AND ADMIRALS: The dictator 
at a military funeral. Last week he abolished 


“the Prussian auxiliary police.—(See page 13). 


(Keystone). ; 
BACK TO WASHINGTON: The President 

with his mother and his bodyguard, Gus 

Gennerich, leaving Hyde Park, N. 

return to the capital.—(See page 10). (Acme). 
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ea 1, 2and 3 room apart- 


ments, furnished or unfur- 
nished—many with terraces 
—serving pantries and elec- 
trical refrigeration, are avail- 
able for immediate occu- 
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The furnished suites are 
considered the finest in New 
York. 


Single rooms from $4 daily 


HOTEL 








PARK AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
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Drive (f- AND FIND OUT WHY ! 


Thousands have purchased Oldsmobiles because of their smartness —their 


outstanding style. And then, they have discovered that Oldsmobile is also the 


performance leader! Many of these owners have said to us— “Tell people 


about this car’s performance. It’s wonderful!” So we here and now invite 


everybody to drive an Oldsmobile. We promise a surprise to one and all. 


In fact, we promise a thrill ... for you never drove a car that performs 


like this. Read, in the captions below, some of the things you may expect! 





@ You may expect breath-taking speed when 
you drive an Oldsmobile. In the Eight, 80 to 
85 miles an hour. In the Six, 75 to 80. And 


actual stop-watch speeds! Few will pass you. 

















@ You won’t need your second gear on even 
a man-size hill. Owners who have driven 
thousands of miles say they have never once 
had to use second gear—except for starting. 


LDS M™ 


@ You may be first at the stop-light almost any 
time you say so—and you can accelerate into 
openings in the traffic at will. Your car won’t 
“lug,” either, when you accelerate in high. 


OBIL 


The Sie TAS suse The Eh "BA su 


A General Motors Value . 


. « Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


@ And remember . . . Oldsmobile has Fisher 
ventilation—the finest in the world. In thewin- 
ter, plenty of fresh air without draft! In the 
ies of airtokeep youcool. 
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VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 
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CUBA: Machado’s Resignation And Flight Closes Another 
Chapter In The Turbulent History Of The “World’s Sugar Bowl” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Machado Out, the Streets Their Own, the Crowd Honors the Killer of Jiminez, Head of Secret Police 


“Before resigning the presidency of 
the republic,” said Gerardo Machado 
three years ago, “I will drown the 
island in blood.” 

Had not the army turned against 
him, the Cuban President might have 
made good his boast. He resigned Sat- 
urday. Though the coup which forced 
his resignation was bloodless, it was 
preceded by a massacre and followed 
by mob violence and murder. The new 
President is Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
(pronounced sess-pay-dess). 

Cuba’s week of rebellion began 
bloody Monday, Aug. 7. The island had 
peen paralyzed by a general strike, 
amounting to a nation-wide passive 
revolution against Machado. Sumner 
Welles, American Ambassador, entered 
the crisis as mediator. In some way 
the news leaked out that the plan of 
mediation called for Machado’s with- 
drawal. A rumor arose that he had 
already quit, and Havana went wild. 

Yelling, singing, and laughing like 
lunatics, citizens poured out of their 
houses and congregated in front of the 
Capitol. The cry rose: “Machado has 
resigned! Machado has_ resigned!” 





The crowd broke and streamed wildly 
toward the Presidential palace. Ma- 
chine-gunners on the palace roof 
opened fire. Limp bodies tumbled to 
the pavement. The crowd paused in 
horror, hesitated, then fled. 

Police and porristas, members of the 
President’s strong-arm gang, followed, 
slugging and shooting. Thirty persons 
were killed, and more than 100 
wounded. From balconies of the mar- 
ble Capitol (see cover) members of the 
Cuban Congress had a box seat view 
of the tragedy. 


PREPARATION: After that out- 
burst, for three days Havana was a 
dead city. Those who turned on their 
radios that Monday evening heard the 
President make a speech. 

His theme was clever and well-cho- 
sen. If there is one thing all Cuba 
dreads it is American intervention. 
Machado insisted that intervention was 
the only alternative to his own admin- 
istration. “We must defend the re- 
public’s independence at all costs,” he 
cried, that all who cared might hear. 

Constitutional privileges were sus- 


pended by Congress. Frantic appeals 
from government radio stations called 
on all workers to go back to their jobs. 
Finally, in desperation, Machado de- 
clared a state of war and put Havana 
under the control of the Army. 


ENTER THE ARMY: Things were 
at this point when the Army stepped 
in and staged a coup d’etat. It was the 
last thing Machado expected. Since 
1925, the Army had been his pride and 
bulwark. Its officers had been picked 
for their personal loyalty and had re- 
ceived high salaries. The rank and 
file were well fed, and well equipped. 

Until recently, they had always been 
paid on time. The daily food allow- 
ance of an Army mule was of greater 
value than the daily wage of the aver- 
age rural laborer. Counting the Rural 
Guard, the Army numbered 12,000 men. 

Early Friday afternoon the rebels 
took possession of Army headquarters 
in the Castillo de La Fuerza, and sum- 
moned General Herrera. Already ar- 
tillery and machine guns had been 
placed at strategic points and cavalry 
patrols were riding through the streets. 
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Herrera went to the palace and in- 
formed the incredulous Machado of 
what had happened. The President 
drove to Camp Columbia outside the 
city, where a colonel confronted him 
and said: 

“With all respect, General, you must 
resign before noon tomorrow.” 

Saturday, to save his face, he asked 
Congress for a leave of absence, but 
added that his resignation was “hereby 
to take effect in due course.” 


CUBA FREED: Reviewing the coup 
d’etat, a spokesman for the Army de- 
clared that its sole purpose was.-to 
forestall American intervention. ‘We 
of the Army believe that President 
Machado’s intention was to provoke 
American intervention,” he said. Proc- 
lamations were issued. 

The news of Machado’s actual with- 
drawal spread with curious slowness, 
for the false alarm of bloody Monday 
made people cautious. But this time 
it was true, and slowly as the news 
was accepted, the people of Havana 
once more went crazy. Screaming 
mobs swarmed through the streets. 
They looted the palace and—a typical 
Latin American gesture—put a sign, 
“For Rent,” on the door. They smashed 
a barber shop simply because Machado 
had been shaved there. They raided a 
bird store because it was owned by his 
secretary. 

Suddenly on the Prado Promenade, 
someone recognized Colonel Antonio 
Jiminez, head of the porristas. The 
crowd rushed him. With a mulatto 
aide at his side he drew his pistol and 
backed into a store. A young soldier 
of the Rural Guards pushed through 
the crowd and killed them both. The 
colonel’s body was flung into the street 
and the executioner was carried in tri- 
umph around the city. 

Others of Machado’s sluggers met 
the same fate. Before the day was 
over, the dead numbered about 15, the 
wounded about 60. 

To protect American nationals Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent three destroyers to 
Cuba Sunday, but declared that no 
question of intervention was involved. 


INTERVENTION: Lvery Cuban 
knows that prolonged violence on the 
island means American intervention. 
At last the soldiers and the better ele- 
ments succeeded in restoring a sem- 
blance of order. 

The mechanics of American inter- 
vention are governed by the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Platt Amendment. 
The former prohibits European nations 
from intervening in Latin America, 
and the latter permits America to do 
what she forbids others to do. The 
Platt Amendment was adopted by the 
United States Congress and accepted 
by Cuba in 1901, and was a condition 
on which the United States made Cuba 
self-governing. 

It states that “the United States may 
exercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence, 


the maintenance of a government ade- 
quate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty.” It was 
fear of action under this clause that 
drove Oscar B. Cintas, Machado’s Am- 
bassador at Washington, to interview 
President Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
Although the President would not 
commit himself one way or the other 
on intervention, the best authorities 
feel that to intervene in Cuba would go 
far to ruin his whole policy of closer 
trade relations with Latin America. 


MACHADO: Machado in Spanish 
means “hatchet.” Were it spelt Mar- 
chado—and the two sound almost alike 
—it would mean “I have quit.” He is 
a tall, heavy-set, white-haired man of 
61 who loves power and position. His 





MAJOR CUBAN REVOLUTIONS 





AUGUST REVOLUTION, 1906. Leader: Jose 
Miguel Gomez. Cause: Fraud in 1905 
election. Result: President Estrada Pal- 
ma resigned; American provisional gov- 
ernment established. 


RACE WAR, 1912. Leaders: Evaristo Este- 
noz and Pedro Ivonet. Cause: Negroes 
demanded more political favors, Result: 
Unsuccessful, 

REVOLUTION OF FEBRUARY, 1917. Lead- 
er: Jose Miguel Gomez, Cause: Fraud 
in 1916 election. Result: Unsuccessful. 

REVOLUTION OF 1931. Leader: Mario Garcia 
Menocal. Cause: Machado’s dictatorship. 
Result: Unsuccessful. 








face is pitted. His jowls are prominent. 
He wears horn-rimmed spectacles. 

Someone has called him a benevo- 
lent dictator turned sour. He was 
elected President in 1924, with the 
moral and financial support of Amer- 
ican and Cuban business interests. 
Strong, shrewd, and popular in the be- 
ginning, he set out to give Cuba a 
business administration. But before he 
withdrew he was known as “the Pres- 
ident of a thousand murders.” 

When he came into office, Cuba was, 
as it is now, almost wholly a one-crop 
country, depending for its living on 
sugar. It was the time of the fat cow, 
as Cubans call the era of high sugar 
prices. When Cuba’s depression 
started, to tide things over Machado 
sponsored a program of public works. 
The $20,000,000 Capitol sprang up. 
The -$100,000,000 Central Highway was 
stretched through the island to the 
profit of politicians, contractors, and 
workmen. 

While the debt increased, the price 
of sugar and the standard of living de- 
clined. In 1924 the Cubans sold their 
sugar for about 2% cents. In 1932, 
despite restricted exports and produc- 
tion, the price slumped to a little more 
than one-half a cent. Moreover, thé 
Hawley-Smoot tariff in 1930 jacked 
the United States duty up to 2 cents 
a pound. As a result of these con- 
ditions most of Machado’s popularity 
had evaporated when he began his 
second term. He had previously per- 
suaded all three Cuban parties to 
amend the Constitution and reelect him 
for six years. 





From that time on he rode roughshod 
over all opposition. _Anti-administra- 
tion leaders were chased into exile. 
Hundreds of lesser figures were jailed. 
Constitutional rights were withdrawn. 
The press was gagged. Terror became 
a regular method of government. The 
killings were mostly performed under 
the old Ley de Fuga, or Law of Flight, 
which permits police to kill any pris- 
oner attempting to escape. No one 
will ever know how many of Machado’s 
prisoners actually were attempting to 
escape, how many were simply mur- 
dered. 

Meanwhile, conditions went from 
bad to worse. In eight years exports 
fell to one-fifth of the 1924 figure. Un- 
employment was universal. 


DE CESPEDES: Such are the con- 
ditions which confronted Dr. De Ces- 
pedes on his 62d birthday when he 
became Provisional President. <A 
portly little man with gray hair and 
mild manner, he contrasted sharply 
with his burly, ruthless predecessor. 

Born in New York, the son of Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes, Cuba’s “George 
Washington” who led the first revolt 
against Spain in 1868, he was educated 
in New York and Paris. In the latter 
city he became an Associated Press 
correspondent. Returning to Havana, 
he took a university doctorate in civil 
law. 

Later, as a colonel, he led a ragged 
Cuban band in the successful revolt 
against Spain in 1898, was Governor 
of Santiago province and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Cuban House of Represent- 
atives. Speaking six languages, he 
held several foreign diplomatic posts, 
including that of Cuban Ambassador 
in Washington where he became 
friendly with Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

In 1915 Mayor John Purroy Mitchel 
married him to Laura Bertini Alesan- 
dri, Italian divorcee, in New York’s 
city hall. He is an author and a con- 
siderable landowner, and Cuba looks 
to him for her New Deal. 


NEW DEAL: The problems that 
face Cuba and her new President are 
almost exclusively economic. Her debt 
is too high and its terms are beyond 
the capacity of a depression-ridden 
country. Large corporations, chiefly 
American, have invaded the planta- 
tions, driving the laborers into villages 
and making them economic depend- 
ents. Finally, the price of Cuban sugar 
is much too low and its production is 
hedged about with too many restric- 
tions. 

To solve these three Cuban prob- 
lems, the State Department in Wash- 
ington is considering a plan which may 
involve the creation of an international 
“sugar region,” with production and 
consumption regulated under a quota 
system. Mexico and the United States 
would be consumers; Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines would be pro- 
ducers. 
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A Mob’s Delight in Almost Any Revolution is When the Cry Goes up: “On to the Palace. Let’s Tear It Apart.” 
Here is Cuban Crowd Rushing in to Loot Machado’s Palace After He Resigned. They Put a “For Rent” Sign on It 


*NTERNATOONIAS. INTERNATIONAL 
Through the Streets of Havana, Shrieking Horns Venting Months of Rage on Graven Images, De- 
and People Celebrating the New Deal, any New Deal stroying Placques of Machado on Public Buildings 
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Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, After Machado on His Last Vacation. Ambassador Welles, Who Suggested 
He Became Provisional President Now He Takes a Permanent One a Plan of Mediation for Cuba 
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Reality For Country’s 


“Reward your friends, punish your 
enemies.”’ For years this has been the 
short and simple philosophy of the or- 
ganized labor movement of America. 

Only rarely has the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, mouthpiece for 
skilled workers, ventured into the field 
of government any further than to vote 
for those supposedly sympathetic with 
labor’s troubles. Last week, however, 
labor found itself inextricably bound 
up with the Democratic administra- 
tion’s plan for National Recovery. 

A voice in industrial management on 
the part of the workers, so long advo- 
cated by radicals of all shades from 
pink to extremist red, seems about to 
become a reality under the leadership 
of a graduate of aristocratic Groton 
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LABOR: Voice in Industrial Management Nears 


Organized Workers 


bor movement, the American has had 
no fundamental Socialist philosophy. 
With the exception of a brief flirtation 
with La Follette in the national cam- 
paign of 1924, political efforts of the 
A. F. of L. have been confined to at- 
tempts—usually disastrous—to_ elect 
union men to Congress. 


COAL: Now, of a sudden, labor finds 
itself ia the foreground of the national 
picture. And ironically enough it was 
none other than John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
and heretofore an implacable enemy of 
any suggestion of government in busi- 
ness, who urged most earnestly that 
government do something about coal. 

When in 1923 John Brophy, Pennsyl- 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Pennsylvania Coal Miners Return to Work Hoping for Fuller Dinner Pails 


and Harvard, and a woman from high- 
brow Mount Holyoke. If the plans of 
President Roosevelt and Miss Perkins, 
his Secretary of Labor, succeed, organ- 
ized labor for the first time in the his- 
tory of this country will have an 
authoritative say in the framing of na- 
tional work policies. 

Hearings on the proposed coal codes 
at Washington last week displayed 
labor in a new light. Since the days 
when injunctions were first used in 
labor disputes, when the Pullman 
strike was broken by Federal troops 
and Eugene Victor Debs was impris- 
oned for his activities in that strike, 
labor has been chary of mixing up with 
government. Unlike every foreign la- 


vania miners’ leader, submitted his re- 
port on the nationalization of mines, 
Mr. Lewis and his entire union hier- 
archy fought the proposal most bit- 
terly. Taking a leaf from the plan of 
Glenn Plumb for the running of rail- 
roads, Brophy suggested that the 
mines be nationalized, that a Secretary 
of Mines be added to the Cabinet, and 
that the industry come under tripar- 
tite control of consumers, technical 
men, and workers. Although three 


conventions of the United Mine Work- 
ers endorsed it, Mr. Lewis sent word to 
his supporters that the plan was to be 
killed, and forbade mention of it in the 
official organ of the union. Eventually 
the Brophy plan was kicked onto the 









cog-pile by the United Mine Workers. 

After that, Lewis declared open war- 
fare on all progressive forces inside his 
organization and for two years has 
been waging it against the Progressive 
Miners of America, the dissenting group 
that sprang up in Illinois against his 
leadership. But at last week’s hear- 
ings Mr. Lewis favored a national code 
to cover the entire coal industry. ‘“Co- 
operation, genuine, whole-hearted co- 
operation,” he said, “in all good faith 
between capital and labor in their own 
and the public’s interest is a funda- 
mental assumption of and essential to 
the success of the Recovery Act.” 

He went on to say that he “firmly 
believes that upon the results of these 
and similar hearings depends the fu- 
ture welfare of our country, if not of 
the whole Western World.” 


His voice deepened as he ‘spoke of 
labor’s desire to cooperate with govern- 
ment in every possible way. He urged 
a maximum work week not to exceed 
30 hours for the _ coal-diggers, as 
against a 36 hour week proposed by 
the operators. He approved the $5 
minimum daily wage and collective 
bargaining in the suggested code and 
he concluded by saying: “This act 
offers, I believe, not only a way out, 
but the only way out.” 

To Lewis’ surprise, Frank E. Taplin, 
president of the North American Coal 
Co., of Cleveland rose to say amen to 
all but one of his proposals—all save 
that of shortened hours. Mr. Taplin, 
who incidentally was a witness before 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee investigating the affairs of 
J. P. Morgan, Otto Kahn, and other 
financiers, said: 

“The coal industry cannot exist any 
longer, half slave labor and half free 
labor. By that I mean that a large ma- 
jority of the operators have until the 
past month or so been paying their 
labor such disgracefully low wages 
that it meant nothing but starvation 
for them and their families.” 


He went on to say that he was all 
for recognizing the U. M. W. of A., but 
dead set against having any dealings 
with Communist unions. 

Then a discordant note was struck. 
Walter Nesbit, Congressman-at-large 
from Illinois, who for years was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the [Illinois Mine 
Workers Union, the strongest district 
of the U. M. W. of A., reared his bulk 
above the hearing table and demanded 
that the NRA permit the miners to 
join any organization they pleased. 
Congressman Nesbit had broken with 
Mr. Lewis two years ago and had since 
been associated with the Progressive 
Miners. Lewis, flushing angrily at the 
sight of his former associate, wanted 
to know if the U. M. W. of A. was on 
trial. He was assured by Kenneth M. 
Simpson, the deputy administrator in 
charge of the hearings, that it was not. 
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PACIFICATION: While the coal 
hearings were thus probing into the 
sensitive roots of class struggle, gov- 
ernment elsewhere stepped in between 
workers and employers locked in con- 
flict. The rising tide of battle, on the 
crest of which rode 14,000 striking 
hosiery workers in Berks County, Pa., 
threatened to sweep the Recovery Act 
out of any authoritative existence. 
President Roosevelt’s emergency labor 
arbitration board, set up to keep peace 
in industry until the codes could be 
signed, celebrated its debut by settling 
this long and bitterly fought dispute. 

At and about Reading, Pa., once a 
Socialist town, members of the Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ Union had 
been fighting for recognition. Sidney 
Hillman, leader of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, who is 
also a member of the Labor Advisory 
30oard, had called the arbitral commit- 
tee together. 


The board heard both sides of the 
dispute and decreed that on Aug. 19 all 
employees of the hosiery mills involved 
in the strike should vote for represent- 
atives of their own choosing to speak 
for them at negotiations between em- 
ployers and workers. Meanwhile work- 
ers were to go back to their looms. 

Next on the list of jobs facing the 
board, the chairman of which, Senator 
Robert Wagner, is now in Europe, is 
the bitter strike of factory workers in 
the Pottsville, Pa., area. In that sec- 
tion shirt-makers have walked out and 
the red-headed wife of Gifford Pinchot, 
Pennsylvania’s Governor, has gone mil- 
itantly on the factory picket line. 


VIGILANTES: In New York, un- 
der the direction of the sleek-haired, 
suavely spoken Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the A. F. of L., a plan was 
proposed to New York NRA officials 
whereby every union man in the city 
and his family would form themselves 
into a vigilante group to safe-guard 





Frank Taplin Asks Higher Wages 








the provisions of NRA. The 750,000 
organized workers in New York, ac- 
cording to this scheme, would report 
any violation of the codes and help out 
the boards of arbitration consisting of 
representatives of labor and capital. 
The boards of mediation would be 
modeled after the Washington one. 

It is a long call since those post-war 
days when President Wilson attempted 
to bring labor and capital together un- 
der the aegis of government in his In- 
dustrial Conference of 1919. In those 
tense days 300,000 steel workers were 
on strike and the employers were fight- 
ing for the open shop campaign, con- 
vinced that labor had been coddled 
during the war. That conference broke 
up in confused bickering. President 
Roosevelt, however, seems to believe 
that his new formula of cooperation 
between labor and capital will turn the 
trick that Wilson couldn’t turn. That 
he is on dangerous ground he knows 
well. The other day a reporter said 
to him: “Mr. Roosevelt, if the NRA 
goes over, you will be the greatest 
President in history. If it fails, you 
will be the worst.” The President 
smiled. “If it fails,” said he, “I will be 
the last President.” 


BLUE EAGLE: Drive Ends 
Second Week and Pushes On 


The President’s reemployment drive 
closed its second week with its fate 
still obscure. 

Though Postmaster General James 
A. Farley jubilantly announced that 
“never in the history of the world has 
there been such an awakening as that 
brought about by the National Recov- 
ery Act;” though Mr. Roosevelt ordered 
the government to spend none of its 
public works billions on concerns which 
don’t fly the Blue Eagle; though Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson threatened with 
“economic death” those who clip the 
Eagle’s wings, there were not yet any 
reliable figures to reveal the cam- 
paign’s progress. 

Unofficial estimates said that a mil- 
lion, or one-fifth of the nation’s em- 
ployers, had fallen into line. But the 
number of new jobs and the amount 
of added wages given to American 
workers was still to be learned. 


GENERAL’S HEALTH: A rumor 
rose that the General could not stand 
much longer the pace he had set for 
himself in carrying out the President’s 
plans. Among his overworked lieu- 
tenants the first big dispute had broken 
out, which entered a temporary truce 
when the seemingly tireless Mrs. 
Charles Cary Rumsey, chairman of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of NRA, 
collapsed in a hallway of the madhouse 
that is the Department of Commerce 
Building. 

One day last week grave-faced news- 
paper publishers emerged from Gen- 
eral Johnson’s conference room, mut- 
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K. Maramapus Gets a Timely Tattoo 





tering among themselves that the head 
of NRA looked like a man in need of 
a long rest. The next day an editorial 
appeared in The New York Times 
suggesting that “the NRA in Washing- 
ton should ease up a bit, if not for 
the sake of its members, then for the 
country’s sake, which needs their work 
at its best.” 

But the General, revealing that he 
was gaining weight, did not heed. 

Last Monday the President called his 
overworked aide to the White House 
and told him, solicitously, that he would 
be “fired” if he didn’t take a few days 
off. 

“Are you going to do it?” asked 
a correspondent as General Johnson 
hustled through the outer offices. 

“No,” he fired back, “I’m getting 
along fine.” 


EXHORTATION: The NRA direc- 
tor hustled over to Baltimore for a 
speech, to hear which, the city had 
been exhorted to turn out its greatest 
crowd. Amplifiers had been set up to 
carry his voice to expected thousands 
in the streets outside the Lyric Theater. 
But a downpour scattered bystanders 
and the Lyric itself was not filled when 
he appeared, ten minutes late, after his 
automobile had been held up at a rail- 
road crossing by a disabled freight 
train. Because he wanted to get all 
his message to a nation-wide radio 
audience, he rattled through a half-hour 
speech in seventeen minutes, with lis- 
teners craning to catch his words. 

He explained the reemployment pro- 
gram. “Don’t forget,” he said bluntly, 
“that nobody expects employers to pay 
the cost of reemployment... The con- 
sumer—as always—pays the bill. 

It is inevtiable that the employer will 
raise his prices and will himself pay 
nothing at all. . .” 

Having attacked the employer’s ob- 
jections to hiring more workers and 
raising their pay, he voiced again his 
admonition to the consumer. “The 
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public must buy now ... under the 
Blue Eagle, and it may buy to the full 
of its reasonable and prudent needs. . . 
To support increased wages there must 
be increased business. To get increased 
business there must be increased buy- 
ing. . . Increased wages come from 
Blue Eagle employers only... If NRA 
were afraid to say ‘Buy under the 
Blue Eagle,’ it ought to say ‘shut up 
shop and call the whole thing a flop.’ 

“The doubting Thomases—the witch- 
doctors of the let-things-alone-school of 
economic thought—call this a boycott. 
It is nothing of the sort. It is a white 
list, if you like.” 


CHISELERS: Back again in Wash- 
ington, he told reporters of the “chis- 
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elers’”’ who were flaunting NRA insignia 
without living up to its code. ‘“Chis- 
elers” who were caught, he threatened, 
would have their Eagles taken away. 
The General leveled a forefinger at his 
questioners. ‘When somebody takes 
one of those Blue Eagles away from 
someone because of a clear-cut viola- 
tion,” he growled, “the public will be 
well-informed and it will be a sentence 
to economic death.” 


MORE TROUBLE: There were two 
other flies in the Johnson ointment. 
One was the Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore. 
It does ot come under the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act because it does not participate in 
interstate commerce. The Blanket Code 
is a supplement to this act, which seeks 
to inducc industries voluntarily to raise 
wages and shorten hours pending adop- 
tion of their permanent codes. Since 
it was exempt from NIRA, the com- 
pany thought itself also exempt from 
the Blanket Code. 

“The Blue Eagle,” announced its 
guardian, General Johnson, ‘cannot 
recognize a State line. The idea of the 
NRA, and in fact its very basis, is the 
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sanction and disciplinary force of pub- 
lic opinion. I never expect to have a 
policeman in this organization if I 
can help it.” 

The other fly was either Mrs. Rum- 
sey or Prof. William F. Ogburn, for- 
mer director of research on Ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Social 
Trends. As co-workers on the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board, they disagreed, 
said gossips, as to how the consumer 
might best be protected. Mrs. Rumsey, 
the board’s chairman and daughter of 
the late E. H. Harriman, suggested 
that Professor Ogburn, who was absent 
in Chicago, be transplanted to another 
field of endeavor. General Johnson 
agreed, but Professor Ogburn didn’t, 
and rushed back to Washington as 
Mrs. Rumsey departed for Newport for 
a week-end rest. 

Last Monday, denying that he had 
quarreled with his chairman, Professor 
Ogburn resigned because he felt NRA 
was not gathering sufficient informa- 
tion on prices to enable it to protect 
the consumer. 

Meanwhile General Johnson’s wife 
joined the Consumers Board to do her 
own bit for NRA. 


SIDELIGHTS: There was the us- 
ual week’s grist of incidents, amusing, 
exciting, and significant. 


@K. Maramapus, who signed the 
Blanket Code for his Third Avenue, 
New York, tailor shop, had a Blue 
Eagle tattooed on his chest. 


® Civilian navy yard workers accused 
the Navy Department of violating 
NIRA because it reduced their hours 
without making a compensatory in- 
crease in pay. 


@ Gov. Leslie Miller, of Wyoming, 
suggested that NRA could save money 
if it stopped sending telegrams about 
the New Orleans milk code. 


SURVEY: Hoover Appointees 


Sean New Deal’s Organizations 


The Rockefeller Foundation set a 
Brain Trust to catch a Brain Trust last 
week. 

At the Brookings Institution in 
Washington, Dr. John D. Black and 
Dr. Joseph F.. Davis, erstwhile econo- 
mists of Mr. Hoover’s defunct Federal 
Farm Board, began a survey of AGAD, 
President Roosevelt’s Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has given them $100,- 
000 for the job. They will set up 25 
regional observation offices throughout 
the country and count sheep along with 
the agents of Secretary Wallace of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Bewildered statesmen admitted that 
the old baby-kissing days seemed gone 
forever. The campaigns of the future, 
they feared, would be won by the party 
which could produce the most pro- 
fessors. 


FORGERY: Millions in Fake 


Kansas Bonds Are Discovered 


Events in Topeka, Kan., make hold- 
ers of Kansas municipal bonds wonder 
whether their certificates are worth the 
paper they are printed on. Already 
something like a million dollars worth 
of forgeries have been unearthed. The 
inquiry has only begun, and Gov. Alf 
Landon has ordered the prosecution of 
State Treasurer Tom Boyd. 

At the present moment Ronald Fin- 
ney is the villain in the drama. He is 
the son of W. W. Finney, a leading 
Kansas banker. The specific charge 
against him is that he sold $20,000 
worth of forged municipal bonds to the 
National Bank of Topeka. Aside from 
selling them, he has been putting them 
up as collateral for loans. 


It was the collateral that exposed 
the forgeries. A broker, named M. B. 
Gourley, wanted to buy some of the 
bonds which Finney had pledged with 
a bank. Examining them, he found to 
his amazement that they were bonds 
that should have been lying safely in 
the State Treasurer’s office. Bank ex- 
aminers happened to be in the bank at 
the time and immediately investigated. 
At this moment Finney turned up, paid 
off his loan, and took away the bonds, 
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but not before they had been photo- 
graphed. The fat was in the fire. 
Other bonds offered elsewhere by Fin- 
ney as collateral were examined. 

Three Finney banks, depositories of 
State funds, were closed because they 
held some of the forged bonds in their 
portfolios. Leland Caldwell, Finney’s 
secretary and a former employee of 
Treasurer Boyd, was arrested as an 
accomplice. And when Boyd revealed 
that he had helped Finney get a $150,- 
000 loan with some of the worthless 
collateral and then turned it over to 
Finney to negotiate another loan, his 
prosecution was ordered. 
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REPEAL: Prohibition Director 
Is Ousted in Bureau Shake-up 


Before the onward march of States 
voting for repeal of prohibition, the 
whole elaborate structure of Federal 
prohibitory bureaus is rapidly being 
dismantled. Last week saw the end of 
the Department of Justice’s Prohibition 
Bureau, with its Director ousted. 

Firing an _ alliterative broadside 
against his former colleagues, Alfred 
Vernon Dalrymple stamped out of the 
Prohibition Bureau of which he has 
been Director for four months. 


“Duplicity, double-dealing, and dou- 
ble-crossing” were the reasons for 
Mr. Dalrymple’s rage. His office is 
abolished by President MRoosevelt’s 
executive order putting the entire Pro- 
hibition Bureau into the Division of 
Investigation of the Department of 
Justice under J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. 
Dalrymple, a San Franciscan, will re- 
turn to the practice of law. 

Just before Mr. Dalrymple’s angry 
exit, 1,700 employees of the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau received telegrams saying 
that they had been automatically drop- 
ped from the pay-roll. Mr. Dalrymple 
said he knew nothing about the send- 
ing of the telegrams and that this was 
another example of “multifarious acts 
of disloyalty” that had harried him. 


Many agents had turned in their 
badges and started on gloomy trips 
homeward when they received other 
telegrams stating that the wholesale 
dismissal order was “unauthorized” 
and that they should stand by. There 
was a lot of confused milling about in 
branch prohibition bureaus. Eventually 
600 agents were actually dropped, and 
1,100 were left to go through the mo- 
tions of getting after big bootleggers. 

Arizona’s 3-to-1 vote for repeal last 
week put another nail in the coffin of 
prohibition. Wets chortled when Gov- 
ernor Laffoon of Kentucky, bowing to 
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administration pressure brought by ur- 
gent telegrams from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, called a special session of 
the Legislature for Aug. 15 to vote on 
submitting the amendment. At the 
same time Governor Allen of Louisiana 
said he would call a special legislative 
repeal session but set no date. Gover- 
nor Blood of Utah made it certain that 
37 States will vote on repeal this year, 
irrespective of what action is taken by 
Louisiana and Kentucky. Utah will 
vote Nov. 7. 

Status of Repeal: States voting for 
repeal, 21. States voting against re- 
peal, 0. Next to vote, Missouri, Aug. 19. 


CON SOLIDATION : Savings 
In Federal Mergers Disappoint 


When he was an Arizona Congress- 
man, Budget Director Lewis W. Doug- 
las once told his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives that the best 
way to save money was to eliminate 
government activities. rather than con- 
solidate them. 


Last week his words proved true. 
The Budget Bureau announced that de- 
partmental consolidations proposed by 
a Presidential order of June 10—and 
taking effect 60 days later—will save 
only $5,000,000, instead of the $25,000,- 
000 originally predicted. It was that 
order, transmitted ‘toa Congress about 
to adjourn, which caused a Senate 
flare-up and precipitated another 
week’s wrangling. 

There will be more economies later 
when, on Dec. 31, government purchas- 
ing and disbursing agencies will be 
centralized in the Treasury. The Budg- 
et Bureau revealed that the delay in 
getting this merger under way took 
$18,000,000 from hoped-for economies. 


Elsewhere, last-minute modifications 
of the Presidential order left thousands 
of employees on the payroll for from 
10 days to 8 months longer. There had 
already been 25,000 dismissals from the 
Federal service, but last week’s consol- 
idation added less than 1,000 to the 
total. Six hundred of this thousand 
were fired from the Prohibition Bureau 
the functions of which were distri- 
buted among various subdivisions of 
the Department of Justice. 

The Shipping Board and Merchant 
Fleet Corp. were absorbed, virtually 
unchanged, by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Immigration and Natural- 
ization Bureaus, with a few less on the 
payroll, went into the Department of 
Labor. The National Screw Thread 
Commission vanished. 

There have been complaints from 
economy exponents that many of those 
functions “eliminated’’ from the ordi- 
nary budget have turned up again in 
the extraordinary budget, which will 
loose billions in an attempt to break 
the depression. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, for 
instance, was allotted $2,600,000 of “‘ex- 
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traordinary” funds recently for surveys 
and mapping. Surveys and mapping 
are not extraordinary functions of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


PARK LAND: Senators Give 
Rockefeller Their Blessing 


The man bit the dog last week when 
a committee of Progressive Senators 
ended an investigation of a rich man’s 
activities with a verdict of not guilty. 
One of them, Senator Peter Norbeck 
of South Dakota, went so far as to call 
the investigation “an outrageous ex- 
penditure.”’ 

The rich man was John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. He had contributed $1,400,- 
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Senator Nye Found Virtually No Evil 


000 to buy for the government 40,000 
acres around Jackson Hole, Wyo., 
“where the deer and the antelope play.” 
The land was to be added to Grand 
Teton National Park. 


Citizens protested at outsiders com- 
ing in to buy land and make it untax- 
able by giving it to the government. 
The Jackson Hole school system suf- 
fered, they said. The Rockefeller 
agents were using strong-arm methods 
to buy acres, no matter what happened 
to residents. 

Urged by Senator Robert D. Carey, 
Wyoming cattle-rancher, the Senate 
dispatched a committee of five to the 
scene. For four days last week the 
committee investigated. 

It heard from witnesses that sellers 
had been well paid for their land, so 
well, in fact, that some of them took 
the money and bought other property 
which they knew the Rockefeller 
agents would be looking for later. 
When the last witness left the stand, 
Chairman Nye, of North Dakota, said: 
“It’s quite remarkable that so little of 
unfair practice could be found as has 
been shown in the conduct of this in- 
vestigation.” 
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“Tt’s a political football and it cost 
$5,000 to run down these unfounded 
rumors,” burst out Senator Norbeck. 

Only Senator Carey, who counts 
Jackson Hole in his constituency, re- 
mained ynconvinced. “I know this 
country can never get ahead until this 
perplexing question has been settled, 
once and for all,” he announced, “and 
to this I pledge my undying endeavor.” 


ROOSEVELTS: First Lady 
Hears Songs Mother Sang 


The President ended a brief vacation 
at his mother’s home in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., last week and returned to Wash- 
ington (see cover) after touring the 
Virginia camps of CIVCO (Civilian 
Conservation Corps). 

“I wish I could spend a couple of 
months here myself,” he told the men 
at Big Meadows, where he stopped for 
lunch. 


@ One day at Hyde Park he brandished 

a sheaf of charts at reporters who 
thronged into his crowded little study. 
Prepared by one of the President’s 
advisers, Prof. George Warren of 
Cornell University, they purported to 
show that food distribution costs had 
gone down since Mar. 4, though the 
commodity price level had been lifted 
to the 1910-14 level, and farm prices, 
which had fallen furthest, had risen 
fastest. 

Professor Warren’s indicator also 
conveyed the message that employment 
was catching up with production, which 
meant that wage-earners could buy 
the things they made instead of leav- 
ing them on shelves. 


@ There were many editorials last 
week which charged that Mr. Roose- 
velt was relinquishing his once drastic 
policy of veterans’ economy. In the ab- 
sence from Washington of Lewis W. 
Douglas, Budget Director, the unyield- 
ing champion of economy, boards had 
been appointed to review the cases of 
150,000 disabled veterans who may be 
restored to the pension rolls from 
which they were dropped, if they can 
prove their injuries were due to war 
service. In many cases, the State 
boards were dominated by ex-soldiers. 
“The administration of a pension-grab- 
bing reform,” said The New York 
Evening Post, “has been ‘turned over 
to the pension-grabbers.” 


@ “These Trigg children have made a 
practice of coming outside my door and 
singing the sweetest, softest old-time 
songs to me—those your mother, my 
grandmother, used to sing. Some day 
you will have to come down here to 
hear them sing.” 

Elliott Roosevelt, manager of a land 
company at Abingdon, Va., wrote these 
lines to his daughter Eleanor 40 years 
ago. Last week, as First Lady of the 
Land, she took his advice and went to 
Abingdon. Jean and Jim, two of the 


eigh‘een Triggs her father knew, were 
there to grtet her. John Smith, an 
aged Negro, gave her a china cup that 
once belonged to Elliott Roosevelt. 

“When he lived in two rooms that he 
furnished himself at Mrs. John Camp- 
bell’s at Abingdon,” said the old man, 
“I kept his dogs and horses. I could 
show you his sick room now, where I 
stood by him eight weeks, after he was 
hurt by an explosion of a lamp.” 

Later, there was a festival on White 
Top Mountain, 30 miles away. The 
mountaineers gave the First Lady 
dogwood canes and hand-woven bed- 
spreads, and named a baby born that 
morning Eleanor Roosevelt Haalsee. 

The Blevins boys played “Chuck, 
Old Hen” and “The Flop-Eared Mule.” 
Nancy Baldwin sang “Pretty Sally,” 
and Mrs. Roosevelt gave her a four- 
leaf clover. Murral Dockery, a 6-year- 
old boy, played “Happy Days” on his 
mandolin while Mrs. Roosevelt beat 
time with her foot. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Is There 


A Joe Vance in the House? 


CANDIDATE: Tippecanoe City, O., 
held a primary election last week. No 
Democrats filed their candidacy for 
Mayor, but thirteen voters wrote in the 
name of “Joe Vance,” so he was named 
to head that party’s ticket. Unfortu- 
nately, Joe Vance does not exist. His 
name is the pseudonym of someone who 
writes letters to the Republican Tippe- 
canoe City Herald. Now the Democrats 
don’t know whether they have to vote 
for the mythical Joe Vance or whether 
their committee can replace him with 
another candidiate—the procedure per- 
mitted when a vacancy occurs after 
the primary. The Board of Elections is 
debating the problem. 


RUN: For five miles the New Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge highway was coy- 
ered with a black, crawling mass last 
week. Millions of crawfish had decided 
that they no longer cared for the 
swamp on one side of the road and 
were seeking a pleasanter place in the 
lowlands on the other. And so they 
started a “crawfish run,” a phenomenon 
which has rarely occurred before in 
Louisiana. Many of the wandering 
crawfish never reached their new 
home. Thousands were gathered up by 
persons who like crawfish bisque and 
gumbo, while others were crushed un- 
der the wheels of automobiles. 


HORSE: James O. Parsons of The 
New York Herald Tribune staff has a 
farm in up-State New York where he 
spends his vacations. Last week he 
was up there to supervise haying. One 
morning his men discovered a horse 


missing. They searched all over the- 


place,up hill and down dale. Eventual- 
ly the horse was discovered—in the 
top of a large tree. Mr. Parsons ex- 
plained that he had not had a drink 


“since coming north.” The horse was 
there. It had been feeding on a cliff 
above and had slipped down, landing 
in the tree. The tree was chopped 
down and the horse alighted, only 
slightly bruised. 


OYSTERS: A member of Mary- 
land’s State Conservation Department, 
which cares for the welfare of Chesa- 
peake Bay oysters, was enjoying the 
movie “Her Bodyguard,” until a char- 
acter remarked: “TI’ll order oysters, and 
maybe she’ll get ptomaine.” Joy turned 
to distress, for the Conservation De- 
partment realized that this slander on 
oysters in general might give people 
strange ideas about Chesapeake Bay 
oysters in particular. He reported the 
film to his chief. The chief called a con- 
ference. The conference decided to ask 
the Board of Censors to delete the 
oyster remark. The Board of Censors 
said they were sorry, but they had al- 
ready passed the picture. Then the 
Conservation Department decided to 
take the matter up directly with Will 
Hays, the movie czar. For, although it 
was too late to do anything about this 
picture, Mr. Hays could see that no one 
else cast aspersions on oysters. 


DROWNING: Rodney Rollins of 
Green River, Wyo., was helping a crowd 
drag a stream when it occurred to him 
to ask who had drowned. “A feller 
named Rollins,” he was told. Rodney 
‘Rollins remembered that about two 
hours before he had dived into the 
stream and had come up behind some 
willows where his companion could not 
see him. The search was ended. 


MILK STRIKE: After bloody bat- 
tles between State troopers and irate 
farmers along the roads of upstate 
New York, the strike of the dairymen, 
demanding a 45% cut of the retailer’s 
milk dollar, was called off temporarily 
this week. 

One of the strike leaders, Albert 
Woodhead of Rochester, called off the 
strike in his area after hearing Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s radio speech, promis- 
ing an investigation of the entire situ- 
ation. Felix Piseck, head of the strik- 
ers in central New York, said that he 
would make a truce for one week while 
the Governor, the Milk Board, and the 
Legislature wrestled with the problem 
of fair pay to the dairymen. 


LYNCHED: Three Negroes last 
week were shot to death by a mob, near 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. They were being 
moved to a jail in Birmingham by 
Sheriff R. L. Shamblin. 

The sheriff blamed the slaughter on 
the activities of the International La- 
bor Defense, a Communist-led New 
York organization which had sent three 
lawyers to defend the Negroes, in- 
dicted for the.murder-of a 21-year-old 
white girl. The Communist lawyers 
had been driven out of Tuscaloosa after 
the mother of the indicted negroes had 
denied that she had asked for aid. 
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The First of 400,000,000 NRA Postage Stamps Roll Off the Press. On Hand for the Event are the Inde- 
fatigable General Johnson and Postmaster General Farley, Who Holds the Original Drawing for the Stamps 
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Sight-Seeing Reunion of Six Illinois Governors at World’s Fair. Left to World’s Champion Barker, Patrick 
Right are: Horner (Incumbent), Dunne, Fifer, Small, Deneen, Emmerson Delaney, Is Picked at Chicago Fair 
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Huey Long Smashed the Camera, but Here’s the Picture $5,000,000 Payment of Silver (Not Gold) Arrives in 
of Him and His Armed Bodyguard Facing Reporter San Francisco From India on British War Debt 
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IRELAND: De Valera, Fearing Riots, Invokes 


Public Safety Act To Prevent Fascist Parade 


Another chapter in the tale of the 
shirt began in Ireland when President 
Eamon de Valera invoked the Public 
Safety Act to ban the projected parade 
last Sunday of Gen. Eoin O’Duffy’s 
Blue Shirts. Like the Black Shirts of 
Italy and England and the Brown 
Shirts of Germany, the Blue Shirts 
show a distinct Fascist tinge. 

Organized, according to their consti- 
tution, to assist the army and police 
in preserving order, advance national- 
ism, and encourage the fitness of Irish 
youth, the Blue Shirts formerly called 
themselves the Free State Army Com- 
rades Association. Recently they 
changed their name to National Guard. 
They had planned to parade in honor of 
three deceased founders of the Irish 
Free State—Arthur Griffith, Michael 
Collins, and Kevin O’Higgins. 


Fearing violence, De Valera forbade 
the demonstration. Two weeks ago 
a Dublin mob stoned a Blue Shirt meet- 
ing and smashed a window in the auto- 
mobile of William T. Cosgrave, first 
Free State President and De Valera’s 











Rapidly Growing Blue Shirts 


foe whom O’Duffy supports. The Presi- 
dent announced that the Public Safety 
Act, incorporated in the Constitution 
two years ago, had been put into force 
until Wednesday. 

The Act suspends constitutional 
guarantees of personal liberty and 
gives the government power to execute 
summarily enemies of the State. Ex- 
plaining its invocation, De Valera said 
the Blue Shirts admittedly proposed 
to destroy parliamentary institutions, 


carried firearms, and were prepared to 
resort to violence. 

Realizing the government’s action 
might be backed up by armored cars, 
O’Duffy called off the Blue Shirt pa- 
rade. He denied they planned a coup 
d’etat and declared they wished not to 
destroy but to amend and reform the 
government. 


Sunday passed in ominous quiet 
which was broken only by two minor 
clashes between Dublin mobs and Blue 
Shirts. Police quelled both. disturb- 
ances and O’Duffy spent the day in 
conferences with Blue Shirts, preparing 
for small parish parades throughout 
the country the following Sunday. 

A former police chief of Dublin, oust- 
ed by De Valera, O’Duffy became presi- 
dent: of the Blue Shirts July 20. Under 
his leadership the movement has grown 
rapidly. Now, he claims, he has 24,000 
followers. While many observers be- 
lieve he favors a dictatorship, O’Duffy 
maintains he merely proposes a change 
from the political party system of 
representation to a group or bloc sys- 
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President de Valera Invoked Public 
Safety Act To Stop Fascist Parade 


tem, representing farmers, teachers, 
engineers, and similar vocational bodies. 
Monday he announced a recruiting drive 
to double the Blue Shirt enrollment. 
Before banning the Blue Shirt dem- 
onstration, De Valera, long the advo- 
cate of an Irish Republic, took three 
more steps toward the goal. In the 
Dail Eireann (lower house of Parlia- 
ment) he introduced bills which would 
eliminate from the Free State charter 
the sights. of the British King, through 


his Governor General, to veto or hold 
up legislation; remove the right of 
Free State citizens to appeal from 
its Supreme Court to the Privy Coun- 
cil in London; and transfer the right 
of assenting to money bills from the 
representative of the Crown to the 
Free State’s Executive Council. 

Both the Free State and England re- 
ceived the news apathetically. Those 
wise in Irish legislative practices point- 
ed out that King George has never at- 
tempted to use his veto powers to 
hold up legislation, and that the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council virtu- 
ally disappeared under the Cosgrave 
regime. 


JAPAN: Tokyo Mock Air Raid 
Part of “Spiritual Education” 


Sirens howled in brightly lighted 
Tokyo last week. 

The city’s myriad eyes winked out. 
In the darkened streets, where vehicles 
crept, only jewel-like traffic lights 
gleamed. 

Soon 5,000,000 tense people heard, 
far away in the night, a mutter which 
became a drone. High among the moon- 
lit clouds they glimpsed an aerial fleet, 
the brood of airplane carriers far at 
sea. 


The silent city burst into noise and 
action. Anti-aircraft guns barked from 
leafy coverts in the parks. Machine 
guns chattered from roofs. Search- 
lights swept the sky. Fire engines and 
ambulances clanged. 

In some streets colored vapor simu- 
lating poison gas spread, and men 
coughed and fell, grinning. Gas-masked 
stretcher bearers carried them to 
emergency hospitals in schools and 
public halls. But when officials counted 
casualties after three days of raids 
they found only one—a girl watcher 
killed ‘in a fall from a roof. 


They estimated, however, that if the 
sham raids had been carried out in 
earnest by bombers launched from 
enemy carriers or by planes from 
Vladivostok, nearest Soviet base, dam- 
age to populace and city would have 
been serious. Declining to disclose the 
number of Japanese planes engaged, 
or the details of the defense, they re- 
tired to study notebooks crammed with 
observations. 

General Sadao Araki, Minister of 
War, explained that the carefully re- 
hearsed raids were needed for the 
“spiritual education of the people.” 
Admiral Mineo Osumi, Naval Minister, 
added they aimed to show the popu- 
lace what would happen if an enemy 
overcame the Japanese Navy. 

Both officials, who seek large ap- 
propriations for their services in the 
forthcoming budget, felt the raids 
would stir national enthusiasm for de- 
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First Practice for the Giant Mock Air Raid at Tokyo 


fense equipment. The navy planned 
to continue the war games with a sham 
battle in the Pacific. 

The raid convinced American news- 
paper correspondents that Tokyo can 
offer a stout defense to enemy air 
raiders; that in her Young Men’s As- 
sociation, whose members helped 15,000 
troops during the sham attacks, Ja- 
pan’s army has a powerful auxiliary. 

Between raids, Lieutenant MHorishi 
Yamagishi, leader of ten naval officers 
on trial charged with killing Premier 
Tsupyoshi Inukai last year, took ad- 
vantage of the reawakened fear of 
America to testify that similar dread 
caused Nationalists to slay the states- 
man. He and his codefendants, he said, 
feared America would attempt “fur- 
ther domination” of Japan and the 
Orient when the Washington and Lon- 
don Naval Limitation Treaties expire 
in 1936. The defendants believe Jap- 
anese officials who signed the treaties 
betrayed the nation. 


GERMANY: “Painted Dolls” 
Out, Nazi Women Are Warned 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires— 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 


Thomas Carew issued the warning 
three centuries ago, and it has been 
taken to heart in Hitler’s Germany. 
German Nazis are being taught to take 
no stock in bright lips, cheeks, and 
other witcheries. 

The ideal woman, from the Nazi 
standpoint, is dutiful rather than beau- 
tiful. She does not smoke, does not 
accept attentions from non-Aryans, 
does not hold a job, does not run for 
public office, and does not believe in 
birth control. Above all, she does not 
use cosmetics. 


Even powder is “verboten.” Last 
week an order issued from Nazi head- 
quarters in Breslau directed Storm 
Troopers to eject from Nazi meetings 
all women who appear wearing powder 
or rouge. The order was immediately 
copied elsewhere. Moreover, a state- 
ment from the party’s National Ex- 
ecutive Bureau indicated that it would 
be made nation-wide. 

“The German woman,” it said, “must 
revert to the type of the Germanic 
mother. .. A doll running about rouged 
and painted has no right to call her- 
self a German woman and cannot pos- 
sibly be a National Socialist.” 


Auxiliary Police Go: Prussian Force 
Disbanded as Hitler Pledged 


Hitler (see cover) unclenched, one 
fist Tuesday by dissolving the Prussian 
auxiliary police force. 

France fretted Feb. 24 when, less 
than four weeks after Hitler became 
Chancellor, a decree was issued per- 
mitting Nazi Storm Troopers to become 
police auxiliaries. 


The German excuse was that “in- 
creasing excesses by radicals, espe- 
cially by Communists, have led to an 
intolerable, constant threat to public 
security.” The French answer was 
that, if these armed auxiliaries were 
not equivalent to so many additional 
German soldiers, they at least added 
to Germany’s fighting strength and 
strained the Versailles Treaty, under 
which it is limited. 

In his conciliatory May 17 speech to 
the Reichstag and the world, Chancel- 
lor Hitler took note of the French at- 
titude toward the new auxiliaries. He 
declared that their character was “ex- 
clusively political,” that they were 
named to replace police whom the 
Nazis considered unreliable, and that 
they would be disbanded before the end 
of 1933. 

Their number has never been re- 


vealed. They were numerous enough 
to constitute an important weapon for 
punishing Hitler’s enemies and ham- 
mering the German republic into a 
Fascist dictatorship. 

Their dissolution may be a propitia- 
tory bow to France. It is also taken 
to mean that Hitler is now so firmly 
established that the auxiliaries are no 
longer needed. 


FRANCE: Ambassador Straus 


Fights Tariff Discrimination 


Lightning changes in customs duties 
worried Jesse I. Straus, tall American 
Ambassador to France, this week. The 
French Government, which had agreed 
to restore minimum tariff rates to more 
than 70 American products, suddenly 
placed a group of 26 on the maximum 
list again. 

Since July 14, when France substi- 
tuted maximum rates for the inter- 
mediate and minimum rates on many 
American products, Mr. Straus had 
fought against discrimination. Under 
the July 14 ruling, duties increased in 
more than 50 cases from three to six- 
fold, in some cases ten-fold. 


Last week the Ambassador. man- 
aged to get the ruling canceled. While 
American business men were hailing 
a diplomatic triumph, France . raised 
the rates again, putting the problem 
back to the starting point. 

According to her announcement last 
Saturday, maximum rates will be im- 
posed on candles, fish oils, glycerine, 
grease, lards, several kinds of leather, 
oilcloths, oleomargarine, printing inks, 
resinous products, turpentine, and vege- 
table oils. These products have en- 
joyed minimum or intermediate rates. 

Imposition of a 15% surtax, which 
was postponed after Mr. Straus and 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
protested, still impends. The tax is pro- 
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Jesse Straus, Ambassador to France 
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posed as an equalization measure to 
counteract dollar depreciation in 
France. 

The first time the tariffs were in- 
creased France announced it was a 
mistake. Mr. Straus hoped the second 
increase might be another. 


BRITAIN: Gossips Wonder if 
Duke Made Wife Quit Home 


The Duchess of Marlborough failed 
to take any part in the conversation 
which spiced London gossip last week, 
when three private detectives took 
charge of the Duke’s mansion in Carl- 
ton House Terrace. When they cut off 
gas, telephone, and electricity and de- 
nied servants access to the larder, she 
stayed on, inscrutable and proud. 

Candles burned in rooms once bright 
with light and laughter. Soggy food, 
cooked over an oil stove, supplanted 
viands served by liveried butlers. For 
three days the Duchess lived alone 
among the ghostly glories of the past. 
Then she moved to The Carlton, still 
silent. But gossips talked volubly. 

They recalled she once was Gladys 
Deacon, daughter of Edward Parker 
Deacon, of Boston, and famous for her 
beauty. Reported engaged to Lord 
Brooke in 1895, to a French General’s 
son in 1908, to a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy in 1911, she married the Duke in 
1921. She was his second wife. His 
first, Consuelo Vanderbilt, divorced him 
the previous year. 

Gossips said the Duke has been stay- 
ing lately at the Ritz and entertaining 
week-end parties at Blenheim Palace, 
the family seat in Oxfordshire. They 
wondered what it all signified. But the 
Duchess would not tell them. 


Hunger Marcher: Tom Mann Barred 
From United States a Second Time 


Bottles, bricks, and lengths of lead 
pipe flew through the air before the 
Houses of Parliament Nov. 1, 1932, as 
thousands of hunger marchers, who ar- 
rived in London a few days earlier, 
sought to force their way through po- 
lice lines into the House of Commons. 

So doing, they defied the British Se- 
ditious Meetings Act which forbids 
demonstrations within a mile of Par- 
liament while it is in session. 

In December, Tom Mann, 77-year-old 
Left Wing leader, was arrested and 
charged with planning the hunger 
marchers’ outbreak. He was told that 
there was no criminal charge against 
him. 
“Then what are we here for?” he 
asked the magistrate. “I claim the 
right of an Englishman to ventilate 
grievances. My aim has been to get 


my grievances removed in a straight- 
forward fashion.” 

He would be freed, he was informed, 
if he would promise to keep the peace 
Angrily, he rejected the 


for a year. 









months imprisonment, which he served. 
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Last week the American Consulate 
in London refused him a visa which 
would have permitted him to visit the 
United States, where he wanted to ad- 
dress meetings of pacifists. One rea- 
son for the refusal was apparently the 
two-month jail sentence. Another was 
the precedent set ten years ago when 
he was barred from the United States 
by order of the State Department. 

At that time the Industrial Workers 
of the World were stronger in this 
country than they are now, and Mann 
was suspected of sympathizing with 
the Wobblies. 


AUSTRIA: Still Fighting Nazis 
And Hoping for Help 


Little Austria withstood more Ger- 
mar plots and propaganda last week 
and waited hopefully for her friends to 
save her from a relentless Nazi fate. 
Her friends—England, France, and 
Italy—marked time. 

Their first official attempt of two 
weeks ago seemed ineffective. A few 
days after Germany assured Italy she 
would “do her best” to stop broadcast- 
ing attacks on the Austrian Govern- 
ment, Theodor Habicht, an expelled 
Nazi, violently assailed it from a 
Munich radio station. Listening Aus- 
trians said Habicht, a former Nazi 
“inspector for Austria,” described En- 
glebert Dollfuss, their little Chancellor, 
as head of a terrorist gang. 


At Linz, Upper Austria, police ar- 
rested an Austrian Nazi who, they said, 
admitted he planned to assassinate 
Prince Ernst Ruediger von Stahrem- 
berg, leader of the Austrian Heimwehr, 
an anti-Nazi military organization. Ac- 
cording to police, the prisoner said 
German Nazis had inspired the plot 
and had given him a pistol and am- 
munition. 

Another prisoner, Vienna police re- 
ported, admitted participating in the 
unsuccessful attempt to _ kill Dr. 
Richard Steidle, Commissar for Public 
Security in the Tyrol, who was 
wounded several weeks ago. The pris- 
oner’s identification as the son of 
Count von Alvensleben, a former Prus- 
sian captain, further enraged harassed 
Austrians. 


As if this were not enough, an 
Austrian auxiliary policeman was 
killed during clashes with German 
border patrols. His countrymen buried 
him with national honors. 

Meanwhile bickering began among 
Austria’s friends. France criticized 
England for presenting her protest 
orally instead of by note, and Italy for 
making only a “friendly remonstrance.” 
None of the three governments seemed 
inclined to take action on the Habicht 
broadcast, though in Britain fears of a 
Nazi coup grew stronger and stronger. 

Austrians, skeptical of Italy’s whole- 


hearted support, hoped nevertheless 
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Premier Mussolini’s plans for Austro- 
Hungarian economic rehabilitation 
might strengthen their country and 
possibly embroil Italy with Germany. 
They believe Mussolini wishes to divert 
the Austrian and Hungarian overseas 
trade away from Hamburg to Trieste, 
now a port without a hinterland. 


OTHER NATIONS: F oreign 
Legion Still Battles Berbers 


MOROCCO: Since 1912, when more 
than five-sixths of Morocco became a 
French protectorate, French territori- 
als have fought relentless, remote and 
bloody wars with stubborn tribesmen. 
The wars continued last week in the 
lofty Atlas Mountains where Summer 
heat at noon reaches 140 degrees. 
There 5,000 ragged Berbers, husband- 
ing a scanty supply of cartridges, pro- 
tected themselves capably against a 
French Foreign Legion assault sup- 
ported by artillery and airplanes. 

Sniping from 9,000-foot peaks, one 
of which crumbled under the French 
shells, the Berbers inflicted and suf- 
fered heavy losses. In an earlier at- 
tack they had killed 42 Legionnaires 
and Moorish allies, wounded 55, and 
brought down two French planes. 

Parisians, who had received govern- 
mental assurance that the rebels had 
been routed, read the new casualty lists 
with surprise and anger. They decided 
the comforting announcement had 
fooled Frenchmen, not Berbers. 


ESTONIA: The Cabinet last week 
declared a state of martial law to pre- 
vent a proposed coup d’etat by war vet- 
erans. The government suppressed 
several uniformed organizations, sus- 
pended constitutional rights, and insti- 
tuted a wide search of private houses 
throughout the country. 

Feeling among the veterans is bitter 
because of the recent sale to Peru of 
two warships which are to be delivered 
Aug. 20. As the naval force of the 
Baltic country before the sale consisted 
of only two destroyers, both less than 
2,000 tons, one torpedo boat, four gun- 
boats, and a few smaller craft, the vet- 
erans argue that the government has 
seriously crippled national defense. 


CHINA: In 1852 the Yellow River, 
which then ran southeastward into the 
Yellow Sea, forsook its channel and 
swung North, emptying into the Po 
Gulf. 

Early this week Yellow River flood- 
waters deprived more than 100,000 
Chinese of their homes and livelihoods. 
The floods stretched for miles, sub- 
merging villages and farms under 
muddy lakes. The course the overflow 
would take was uncertain. Chinese, 
laboring desperately on the dikes of 
the old channel, feared that the river 
would return to it. The fate of mil- 
lions hung on the river’s whim. 
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Measuring a Wonian’s Nose at Berlin Anthropology Former U. S. Secretary of State Stimson at His 
Institute to Determine True Type of Aryan Nazi Estate in Scotland, Entertaining Premier MacDonald 
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The Juggernaut of Krishna is Hauled From the Temple Through J. H. Thomas, Dominion Secretary, 
the Streets of Mahishadal, India, in Annual Religious Frenzy Famous for Dropped H’s, on Vacation 
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NANCY COOK: Her Merry 


Nature Part of Hyde Park 


When the Blue Eagle was released 
from Washington, one of the first doors 
at which he alighted was that of the 
Val Kill Furniture Shop at Hyde Park, 
N. Y. This was only natural, for the 
wife of President Roosevelt is finan- 
cially interested in that modest busi- 
ness venture. The lady in charge of it 
is one of Mrs. Roosevelt’s most inti- 
mate friends—Miss Nancy Cook. 


The Roosevelts have a way of adopt- 
ing people into their family, and as 
they adopted Missy Le Hand, the Pres- 
dent’s secretary, so they have adopted 
Nance. Pick up almost any picture 
of Mrs. Roosevelt these days, and some- 
where in it will probably be found a 
sturdy middle-aged figure, a set of 
bright even features, and a head of 
fuzzy gray cropped hair. 

Miss Cook, whose merry, energetic 
nature has become an essential factor 
in the Hyde Park atmosphere, was 
born in the ‘80s in Massena, N. Y., 
where her father still lives. She at- 
tended Syracuse University, studying 
among other things the manual arts— 
wood working, hand made jewelry. 

When the War started, the obvious 
thing for her was to go to France. At 
first she fed the boys coffee and dough- 
nuts, then she drove an ambulance, and 
finally, feeling that her manual gifts 
were not being fully utilized, she turned 
to making artificial limbs. 


Neither then nor now has there ever 
been anything lazy about Miss Nancy. 
She is a demon for doing things. After 
the Armistice, she plunged into the suf- 
frage movement, became active in the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, and 
generally allied herself with the Demo- 
cratic party. From time ‘to time in the 
course of these varied activities, she 
ran across Mrs. Roosevelt, and they 
soon became intimate friends. 

The Val Kill Furniture Shop was 
founded about eight years ago. The 
idea was to give the farmer boys 
around Hyde Park something to do 
during the Winter months and to teach 
them to reproduce the sturdily grace- 
ful furniture of their forefathers. It 
would also help to satisfy Nancy Cook’s 
almost insatiable desire to make 
things with her hands. Two other la- 
dies joined in the scheme: Mrs. Daniel 
O’Day and Miss Marian Dickerman, 
the co-principal with Mrs. Roosevelt of 
Todhunter School for Girls. 

Since the shop was started, Miss 
Cook has settled down a bit. She still 
holds office in a number of women’s 
organizations, and she spends some of 
her time traveling with Mrs. Roosevelt, 
but her interest centers largely around 
the shop. It is situated about a mile 


and a half inland from the -Roosevelt 





mansion. There is a stream nearby 
where Miss Cook fishes and a cottage 
where she lives. President Roosevelt’s 
swimming pool is just beside it. There 
the Roosevelt family picnics are held, 
with Nance, so to speak, in charge. 


She has recently added an imposing 
open-air fireplace, with grates for 
broiling steaks and places for roasting 
“wieners.” She is immensely proud of 
it, as she is of her plants and flowers, 
with which she is constantly occupied. 

Nance likes it best when the lawn by 
the pool is dotted with people playing 
deck tennis and running around in 
bathing suits. In her tailored suit, 
with an ivory cigarette-holder drooping 
from her lips, she is everywhere, lively 
as a cricket, cracking jokes with any- 
one who feels jolly, and having the 
time of her life. There is nothing 
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Mrs. Roosevelt and Nancy Cook 


solemn about any of the people the 
Roosevelts adopt. 

At the last report, Miss Cook was 
occupied stocking her stream with fish. 
For whenever she is not gardening, or 
taking photographs, or building fire- 
places, or sitting on committees, or 
accompanying Mrs. Roosevelt on an 
automobile tour, she goes fishing. 


O’NEILL: “Shy, Dark Boy” 
Bold Master of Modern Drama 


Readers at the Theater Guild in 
New York last week devoured the 
scripts of two new plays that had just 
arrived under a Georgia postmark. 
They were from the prolific pen of 
Eugene O’Neill. One, called “Ah Wild- 
erness,” is a folk play taking place 
shortly after the turn of the century. 
The other, “Days. Without End,” is 
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described by the playwright as a “mod- 
ern miracle play.” 

It was seventeen years ago when a 
“shy, dark boy,” sick with stage fright, 
came out on the stage of an old barn 
owned by Mary Heaton Vorse at Prov- 
incetown, Mass., and mumbled one 
line. O’Neill was acting the part of the 
Mate in his first play to be produced, 
“Bound East for Cardiff.” George 
Cram (Jig) Cook played the dying 
Yankee. The small audience forgot 
hard seats and other handicaps of the 
Vorse barn as the power of this one- 
act play, with the sea for chief pro- 
tagonist, shook them. 


Eugene Gladstone O’Neill had wan- 
dered into Provincetown and the be- 
ginnings of a resonant fame with a 
whole trunkful of plays. He had the 
good luck to fall in with a happy-go- 
lucky group as keen for dramatic 
adventuring as he was himself. There 
were John Reed, Joseph O’Brien, Wil- 
bur Daniel Steel, Robert Edmund 
Jones, Hutchins Hapgood, a raft-load 
of novelists, journalists, painters, and 
playwrights. The Summer before 
O’Neill’s arrival they had acted “Sup- 
pressed Desires,” by Susan Glaspell 
and George Cook, and “Constancy,” by 
Neith Boyce, out on the veranda of 
Hutchins Hapgood’s house, with the 
Atlantic Ocean for back-drop. 

Then the Provincetown Players fitted 
up the Vorse barn, called it “The 
Wharf Theater,’ and sold tickets for 
50 cents apiece. “We want to give 
American playwrights a chance to 
work out their ideas in freedom,” said 
Cook. And that wish was tailor-made 
for young O’Neill. 

He was literally cradled in the thea- 
ter. He was born on Oct. 1, 1888, 
on the third floor of the old Barrett 
Hotel at Forty-third Street and Broad- 
way, New York. His father was that 
James O’Neill who, as the “Count of 
Monte Cristo” with his swinging cloak 
and sword, thrilled matinee audiences 
in the ’80s. His mother was Ella 
Quinlan O’Neill. And they took him 
on the road as soon as he could toddle. 

O’Neill was sent to Princeton in 
1906. For all his shyness, there was 
a world of spirit in the boy, and at the 
end of the first year, he was suspended 
from college for what he called “gen- 
eral hell-raising.” 


Then came the seafaring days. First 
he went to Spanish Honduras with a 
mining engineer, prospecting for gold. 
He came home with malarial fever and 
no gold. Then, for 66 days on 4 
Norwegian bark, he traveled from Bos- 
ton to Buenos Aires. Next he was 
mule-tender on a cattle-steamer sailing 
from Buenos Aires to Durban, South 
Africa. Back again at Buenos Aires, 
there was a “strange interlude” of 
complete destitution. 

Finally, shipping as seaman on the 
American line, he rejoined his people 
and had a small part in his father’s 
vaudeville version of “The Count.” For 
a-short space he worked as reporter on 
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The New London (Conn.) - Telegraph. 
Then his health broke down; he con- 
tracted tuberculosis, and spent six 
months in a sanitarium at Walling- 
ford, Conn. He came out a brooding, 
sensitive man, eager to substitute for 
the cloak-and-sword, swashbuckling 
plays that had delighted his father’s 
generation, his hard-bitten, heavy-mus- 
cled tragedies of stokers and wobblies 
and bar-flies. 

With “Bound East for Cardiff” as 
the outstanding success of their season, 
the Provincetown group, 29 of them, 
headed by George Cook, high-heartedly 
invaded New York. They made their 


band American friends into a Rough 
Riders unit he got them to follow him 
into the Foreign Legion. 

During the war he saw service in 
Serbia, Alsace, Greece, and Belgium, 
and was decorated twice for bravery. 
No hero’s death was for him. Since 
losing his job four years ago he had 
been almost completely destitute. The 
one on whom Generals pinned medals 
was found dead in a furnished room. 


@In Oakland, Cal., last week Arthur 
Powell Davis, “the father of Boulder 
Dam,” died. The famous 72-year-old 
engineer, long in government service, 
was credited with building 90 dams, 
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entry via Macdougal Street, just be- 
low Washington Square. 

Soon wide-eyed Italian children, 
hanging from the fire-escapes along 
that cluttered street, watched dinner- 
coated devotees from uptown pile out 
of taxis in front of 139. There. was 
the Playwright’s Theater. 

As far from any city as he can get, 
O'Neill spends his time swimming, fish- 
ing, and writing on remote Sea Island 
off the coast of Georgia. There, with 
his third wife, Carlotta Monterey, the 
actress, he looks off across that sea 
which thunders through so many of 
his writings and dreams of that ever- 
elusive perfect play that he hopes some 
day he will write. 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


DIED: The first American to enlist 
in any Allied army died last week in 
— He was Harry Cushing Col- 
ins, 

After graduating from Harvard in 
1912 he went to France to live. Caught 
in Lyons at the opening of hostilities 
he hurried to Paris to enlist but was 
rejected. _Eailing in an attempt to 


15,000 miles of canals, and tunnels. 

In 1920 he made an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the Colorado River basin where 
Boulder Dam was later to be con- 
structed. It was on the basis of this 
report that funds were appropriated to 
build the gigantic structure. 


BIRTHDAYS: In his Palo Alto 
home Herbert Hoover last week quietly 
celebrated his fifty-ninth birthday. In 
sharp contrast to his fifty-eighth, which 
fell the day before the formal accept- 
ance of his party’s nomination to the 
Presidency, the day was celebrated 
with only a few friends present. 


® Today, on his twenty-first birthday, 
John Jacob Astor steps into ownership 
of one of the largest fortunes held by 
any young man in the country. 

Born four months after his father’s 
death on the Titanic in Apr., 1912, he 
will inherit a fortune variously esti- 
mated to be between 3 and 40 millions. 


TRANSFERRED: A _ 50-year-old 
woman with a nose four feet long and 
fingernails thirteen inches long was 
taken away from the Army last week. 
She was, of course, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, on Bedloe’s Island in New York 
Harbor. 
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TENNIS: Amateurs Threaten 


Association; May Turn “Pro” 


Most of the world’s greatest amateur 
tennis players are going to turn pro- 
fessional over night. So said sport 
writers last week and they gave rea- 
sons. It seems that amateurs feel they 
are not paid enough for their work and 
think professionals get higher salaries. 
But some of those who are already 
professionals say amateurs live better 
and would be foolish to change their 
status. 

Nevertheless, reports freely stated 
that Ellsworth Vines, Henri Cochet, 
Jack Crawford, and Fred Perry would 
combine with William T. Tilden and 
stage a tournament that would put 
amateurs out of business. 


Before Vines could be asked for a 
statement, the Scotland Yard division 
of the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation said it was investigating 
charges that he was already a profes- 
sional. Since no one has been able to 
explain acceptably the difference be- 
tween a tennis professional and an 
amateur, few suspect that Vines, still 
a great drawing card in spite of his de- 
feats, will be found guilty of the charge 
and eliminated from the Men’s National 
next month. 

Cornered by newspaper men in a 
grill room of the Westchester Country 
Club, where the Eastern championships 
were under way last week, Vines com- 
plained: “It’s darned annoying to be 
harpooned on circumstantial evidence. 
I have talked to Tilden about turning 
professional, but have arrived at no 
conclusion. Just now, I want to win 
the National.” If he does, of course, 
he will get a big price for sacrificing 
his amateur standing. 


Cochet did not talk for the press but, 
since he is on the down grade, many 
feel he will accept any attractive offer. 
Crawford’s plans are unknown. 

Perry (see cover), the cocky English- 
man who learned tennis on public 
courts and still plays the game as 
though he enjoyed it, arrived in New 
York Saturday and spoke directly: “I 
am not interested in professionalism.” 

Meanwhile Lester Stoefen, 6 feet 4, 
the California giant who was expected 
to make a bid for the title of world 
tennis ace, is gloomy about his future 
and threatens to quit the game entirely 
at the end of the season. He wants to 
become a stockbroker and earn an hon- 
est living. 

Josephine Cruickshank, fifth ranking 
woman player, may also retire. She 
said: “I’m 24 and have to consider 
what lies ahead. Besides, competing in 
tournaments actually takes money out 
of my pockets.” 

Clifford Sutter of New Orleans com- 
plained that amateur players are 
treated like hired help in this country. 
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He received a wire from the president 
of the Southern Association: 

“Let me urge you again to quit talk- 
ing for publication. Your criticism is 
doing no one any good and will cer- 
tainly hurt you. If you must talk, 
emulate the facetious George Lott.” 

Lott used to talk about tennis bums 
and other burning questions, but last 
week he was chatting about harmless 
matters. He said he wishes he had 
Billy Johnston’s forehand, Tilden’s 
backhand, Vincent Richard’s smash, 
Johnston’s high volley, Richard’s low 
volley, Richard’s kill from the baseline, 
Tilden’s drop shot, Maurice McLough- 
lin’s service, Tilden’s strategy, Norris 
William’s half-volley, and Johnston’s 
match play ability. 


BOXING: Lucien Brouillard, 
He Ees Champeen, Baygosh 


Lucien Pierre Brouillard is different. 
Unlike other young men with pugi- 
listic aspirations, he has not rechris- 
tended himself John L. Sullivan 2d or 
Jack Dempsey Jr. 

Even so, he knocked out Benjamin 
(Heeby Jeby) Jebaltofsky, in the sev- 
enth round one night last week at the 
Polo Grounds, New York City, and 
became a middleweight champion of 
the world. Others who claim that title 
are Gorilla Jones, Akron Negro, recog- 
nized by the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation, and Marcel Thil of France. 


Though now only 22, Brouillard has 
had a varied career which catches the 
fancy of boxing fans. He was born 
in Canada of French descent and went 
to New England with his parents at 
an early age. Later he got a job as 
a mill worker in Norwich, Conn., and 
chance gave him his first opportunity 
to earn a reputation as a fighter. 

Amateur bouts were held in the town 
one night, and a 135-pound contestant 
failed to appear. Brouillard weighed 
about that much then, and he offered 
to substitute. He won the fight, and 
in the next six months fought 36 ama- 
teur bouts. 

He seemed to be a better than av- 
erage boxer, though no world beater, 
until chance once again assisted him. 
While hunting, he met a moose at close 
range. The animal charged; Brouil- 
lard fired but missed. In a second he 
was scooped up by horns and de- 
posited in the branch of a tree. He 
fell with an injured left side. 


Brouillard suffered from that injury 
for months, and finally became a south- 
paw boxer to protect his weaker side. 
(A southpaw boxer extends his right 
foot and right fist). Maurice Lemoine, 
his present manager, taught him the 
science of fighting and urged him to 
be careful out of the ring. 

Today Brouillard owns a lunch wag- 
on in Worcester, Mass., and says he 
will operate a chain of them when he 
retires from fighting. He would like 
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to quit now but admits he wants to 
make money. He trains informally 
for his bouts, and is seldom interested 
enough in them to read the papers. 

He believes golf is just a lot of walk- 
ing, but is fond of baseball. He even 
catches occasionally in pick-up games, 
and says he wishes he could wear his 
mask in the ring. The Boston clubs are 
his favorite teams. His other hobbies 
are following murder trials and caring 
for a saddle horse which he owns. 


Welterweight champion of the world 
at 20, Brouillard has defeated Mickey 
Walker and Jimmy McLarnin, has 
never been on the floor for a count, 
and seems to have a bright future. 
John Kieran of The New York Times 
last week reported a French-Canadian 
version of where the champion is going. 

It was: “Attends un peu. Thees 
Brouillard he ees win light-heavy- 
weight championship  toute-de-suite, 
ban oui! He chase thees Rosenblum 
hup two trees, watch out. Lucien 
Brouillard, M’sieu, ees leetle, but bay- 
gosh ees small! Au’ voir.” 


Fixed Fight: A “Draw” for America 


Will Be A “Knockout” for Europe 


Promoters fixed a fight last week, 
and then came right out and admitted 
that it was not on the level. Max Baer 
and Primo Carnera, foremost heavy- 
weight fighters, were signed for a two- 
round bout and Baer was told he could 
not win. 

Baer is making a picture in Holly- 
wood. In it he challenges the world’s 
champion. Carnera has agreed to play 
that part. In the American version of 
the story, the two will fight a draw. 
The film that will be sent to Europe 
will show Carnera knocking Baer out. 
“Ah, how Italy like that,” said Louis 
Soresi, one of Primo’s managers. 


MOTOR BOATING: Gar 
Wood’s Challenger Sails 


Miss Britain III, this year’s chal- 
lenger of Gar Wood’s motor boating 
supremacy, looks like a salmon skim- 
ming; on the water. Half of it resem- 
bles a hydroplane; the other half, a 
submarine. Last week, Hubert Scott- 
Paine, the boat’s designer, constructor, 
and pilot, watched his strange craft 
hoisted on board the Empress of Brit- 
ain at Southampton, England. Then 
he sailed with it for the United States, 
where he hopes to win the Harms- 
worth Trophy from Wood’s Miss 
America X on Lake St. Clair, Detroit, 
Mich., early in September. 

The trophy, emblematic of world 
speedl on the water, has been held by 
Wool for the past twelve years. Scott- 
Pain2 bases his hopes for a victory on 
the following differences between the 
two boats: Miss Britain III weighs 
3,360 pounds as against Miss America 
X’s 15,000 pounds. Miss Britain III, 
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with a bow rudder can turn sharply at 
much higher speeds than can Miss 
America X. 

But Wood has four motors which 
make 6,400 horse power whereas 
Scott-Paine has one motor with only 
1,375 horse power. Also Wood holds 
the world’s speed boat record, 124.91 
miles an hour, whereas Scott-Paine’s 
best time is around 100 miles an hour. 

Furthermore the Britisher will have 
to upset precedents to make the races 
even close. None of the challengers 
which have been driven against Wood 
in the last seven races at Detroit have 
been able to finish all the heats under 
their own power. In every case they 
have either capsized or had mechan- 
ical troubles. 


SPORT SHORTS: Gehrig 


Near Game’s Endurance Mark 


BASEBALL: Deacon Everett Scott, 
former shortstop of the Boston Red 
Sox and the New York Yankees, played 
in 1,307 consecutive games from 1917 
to May, 1925. Many fans thought 
Scott’s endurance record would stand 
forever. But last week, Lou Gehrig, 
New York Yankee first baseman, had 
only a few games to go to set a new 
mark. If all goes as scheduled he will 
play in his 1,308th game this week in 
St. Louis, Mo., against the Browns. 

Gehrig began his record in 1925, less 
than a month after Scott’s string had 
ended. Unlike Scott, whose frail phy- 
sique made his achievement remark- 
able Gehrig is equipped to set endur- 
ance records. He is six feet tall, tre- 
mendously powerful, and has broader 
shoulders than Babe Ruth. Early to 
bed and no drinking are part of his 
credo. In a ball park, however, Geh- 
rig doesn’t baby himself. Many times 
he has crashed into grand stands chas- 
ing fouls, and only this Spring crowded 
the plate and got hit in the head by 
Earl Whitehill, Detroit pitcher. He is 
always back the next day for more. 


GOLF: “Pretty good for a washed 
up golfer,” laughed Gene Sarazen last 
Sunday as he clamped his hands on a 
$1,000 check and the Professional Golf- 
ers Association trophy. He was refer- 
ring to a recent remark of Tommy 
Armour, who was irritated because 
Sarazen belittled the importance of 
the P.G.A. championship. 

Whether or not Sarazen thinks the 
P.G.A. title is worth having, he cap- 
tured it last week for the third time 
in his career. Playing in Milwaukee, 
Wis., he won 5 and 4 over Willie Gog- 
gin, unknown public links player from 
San Francisco. Others whom Sarazen 
eliminated in the tournament were Vin- 
cent Eldred, Harry Cooper, Ed Dudley, 
and Johnny Farrell. 

This was Sarazen’s first major vic- 
tory in 1933, but last year he was both 
British Open and United States Open 
champion. 
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Rube Williams of West Polo Team London, Comparatively Quiet in the Tennis World Since 1912, Stages 
Which Upset East in First Game a Riotous Welcome at Victoria Station When the Davis Cup Arrives 


ACME WIDE WORLD 


Miss Britain III, the Light Boat in Which Hubert The Large Figure Completing a Successful Steal of 
Scott-Paine Hopes To Beat Gar Wood at Detroit Second is Babe Ruth, Usually Known as a Slugger 


rvhasa venti. WIDE WORLD “ ' ¢ _ 
Record 568-Pound Swordfish Caught Lou Brouillard, Who Knocked-Out Gene Sarazen Takes P.G.A. Crem 
by Young Harold Waldron in Hawaii Ben Jeby To Win Middleweight Title for the Third Time, at Milwaukee 
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EXCHAN GES: Federal Check on Speculation 


Feared, «Little Boards’? Adopt “Big Board’? Rules 


“Unless the Exchanges themselves 
control speculation,” warned Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma last week, 
“then the Federal government will 
have to step in!” 

The Senator’s voice has been raised 
in similar threats since the markets 
nose-dived in mid-July. In the roaring 
upswing of preceding months, the 
Senator and other noted inflationists 
were smilingly silent. The crash shat- 
tered their reticence, for falling prices 
have no part in what Senator Thomas 
calls “the transfer of $200,000,000,000 
from those who have to those who have 
not.” 

The break had scarcely begun before 
the government was waving clubs of 
reform in the grain pits. Unofficial re- 
formers glowered at security markets. 
Two weeks ago the New York Stock 
Exchange added stringent new checks 
on speculation to those which it had 
already adopted. Last week the New 
York Curb Exchange, one of the big- 
gest of the 30-odd “little boards” in the 
country, followed suit. . 


STOCK EXCHANGES: Self-inflict- 
ed, like those of the “big board,” the 
Curb’s reforms were identical in form 
and intent. Minimum “margin” re- 
quirements were set at 50% of the 
amount borrowed from a broker on 
small accounts and at 30% on large 
accounts (that is, those with a “debit 
balance” of more than $5,000). 

Furthermore, weekly reports are re- 
quired, with full data, on all pools, 
syndicates, joint trading accounts, and 
grants of options to buy securities at 
fixed prices. In addition, new duties of 
customers’ men are prescribed, mini- 
mum salaries are fixed for them, and 
they may not drum up business in 
customers’ homes. 

The two chief measures were the 
Glass Banking Act, which gave the 
Federal Reserve Board added powers 
to curb speculation, and the Securities 
Act, which bids the seller beware! 
These, with the Senate’s investigation 
of stock market practices to seek iegis- 
lative remedies for past abuses, are 
straws in the winds of future reforms. 


GRAIN EXCHANGES: Into the 
grain markets, however, the govern- 
ment has shown no reluctance to jump. 
A serious set-back in farm prices 
might spell disaster for the vast pro- 
gram of crop control and price-raising 
specified in the Farm Act and its in- 
flation riders sponsored by Senator 
Thomas. 

Almost as soon as grain prices 
started to plunge last month, AGAD 


moved into action. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace called for names of 
large traders, and took the unprece- 
dented step of dangling before the na- 
tion an unnamed person who had been 
caught “long on corn by roughly 13,- 
000,000 bushels,’”’ and blamed his “self- 
ish speculation” for the crash. 

George N. Peek, co-head of AGAD 
(Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion), called grain exchange men to 
Washington and ordered them to send 
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in a code of fair practice at once. 
Meanwhile Mr. Wallace “approved” 
drastic limitations by the Chicago 
Board of Trade on price fluctuations in 
any one day, and minimum prices be- 
low which trading could not take place. 

With modifications, these “pegs” 
have been in effect ever since. Last 
Tuesday, however, the minimum-price 
“pegs” were removed, because the 
grain exchange code had been sent to 
AGAD the week before. 

No sooner was the code received 
than trouble developed. The men of 
AGAD did not like it, because it did 
not. go far enough to suit them. No 
one seemed to bother about the wage 
and work-hour features. They focused 
instead on trade-practice provisions. 

In essence, these provisions fixed 
minimum margins of from 10% to 
20%, according to size of grain com- 
mitments; limited daily price fluctua- 
tions to those now in effect; prohibited 
trading in weekly “privileges” (guar- 
anteed commitments at set prices) but 
allowed daily “privilege” transactions, 
and gave power to Grain Exchange 
heads to limit contracts. 





Mr. Peek wanted more. Business con- 
duct committees, he claimed, “should 
not be made up of active traders or 
speculators,” and “special people should 
be employed for the particular purpose 
of policing trades.” He hoped, further- 
more, that “privilege” trading, which 
many agree is one of the riskiest forms 
of speculation, would be entirely abol- 
ished. 

Mr. Peek also talked turkey to grain 
men. “Unless we can get these farm 
prices up—I don’t mean after the 
farmer has sold his grain, but before 
he has sold his grain—TI anticipate that 
you will face legislation next Winter 
which may make what we are talking 
about now fade into insignificance com- 
pared with the restrictive provisions 
that will be placed upon you... 

“If you don’t keep the farmer con- 
servative, then he is going with the 
other crowd. .. Do whatever is neces- 
sary to clean your own house and 
justify your existence as the market 
for the farmers’ grain.” 


SIDELIGHTS: Meanwhile other 
events made news in the markets last 
week: 


® Grain prices in Chicago kept slump- 
ing to their minimum limits, despite 
the government’s “bullish” crop reports 
showing most grains in the poorest 
condition in many years. Mother Na- 
ture, in drought garb, had far outdis- 
tanced the Brain Trust in the race for 
crop reduction. 


® Cotton prices also were weakened 
in New York, when the government 
forecast that the current cotton crop 
would be almost as large as last year’s 
crop, despite AGAD’s ambitious plan 
for curtailing cotton production. 


® Eugene S. Daniell Jr., the reform- 
minded Harvard graduate and lawyer- 
politician who had sent the Stock Ex- 
change weeping into the street with 
tear gas in its ventilating system, was 
indicted on three counts. One charged 
felonious malicious mischief; another, 
assault in the second degree; the third, 
possession of a noxious liquid gas in 
violation of the law. This last count 
was dismissed Monday, when the dis- 
covery was made that the law would 
not go into effect until Sept. 1. 


AUTOMOBILES : Industry’s 


Earnings Reports Encourage 


Is the automobile industry leading 
the country out of the depression as it 
did after 19217 

Some indication that this may be 
true shows up in the most recently 
available production figures for the in- 
dustry, which do not include statistics 
of the Ford Motor Company. Output 
of passenger cars and trucks in this 
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country for the first seven months of 
1933 came to nearly a million units— 
more than the total for the entire year 
of 1932 and a third more than in the 
corresponding period of that year. 
Sales for the month of July tripled 
those of the previous years. 


When attention is turned to the 
larger producers, earnings statements 
pear out the production record. Gen- 
eral Motors earned 90 cents a share on 
its common stock in the second quar- 
ter, and profits before preferred divi- 
dends were 60% greater than those in 
the prosperous year of 1923. Chrysler 
Corporation’s earnings in excess of 
seven million dollars ($1.80 a common 
share) were greater than those for the 
second quarter of 1928. 

That the citizens of the United States 
are the greatest users of automobiles 
was demonstrated by Department of 
Commerce figures which attribute 72% 
of the 33,568,295 passenger cars, buss- 
es, and trucks registered throughout 
the world on Jan. 1 of this year to the 
United States. This survey discloses 
that the ratio of automobiles to the 
population of the globe is one to every 
60 persons, where the ratio in this 
country is one to every five. 

Liberia, with only one car for about 
every 50,000 persons, has the smallest 
number in proportion to population of 
the 166 geographical subdivisions sur- 
veyed by the Department. 

Automotive manufacturers agree 
with A. W. Childs, in charge of the 
Department of Commerce’s automobile 
division, who declarcd that thousands 
of cars now on the road could be eco- 
nomically replaced by new models. 


SPECULATOR: Doe Craw- 


ford Pacifies His Creditors 


“The doctor is supremely confident 
he can come back as he has twice be- 
fore,” declared the attorney of Edward 
A. Crawford last week to the little 
plunger-physician’s 60 creditors. They 
were discussing a plan for settling $2,- 
500,000 claims on $1,200,000 Crawford 
assets. 

The wonder was that Doc Craw- 
ford still had that much left of $50,000,- 
000 or more which he was said to be 
worth on paper only a month ago. He 
leaped to fame as the New Deal’s most 
spectacular speculator July 24, when 
the Chicago Board of Trade suspended 
him for insolvency after the crash in 
the markets for grains and stocks. 


He was widely reported to be the 
“trader in difficulties” publicly pilloried 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
when the government stepped into the 
grain pits to save an utter rout. With 
new rules, price limitations, and codes, 
the Board of Trade has not been the 
Same since Crawford’s collapse. 

The press quickly built the five-foot 
bantam-weight into a national figure 
—a poker-faced, ice-cold ‘mystery 
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man” with a Mona Lisa smile, a dislike 
for tobacco, high living, and statistics, 
but a demon for big risks and high 
stakes. Reporters told of his canny, 
lone-handed trading, of his fabulous 
operations both “long” and “short” in 
most commodities and many stocks, of 
his two fortunes, his name on the Sen- 
ate Committee’s list of “bears” last 
year, and his sudden role as chief 
plunger of 1933. 


They dug up his 45-year history—his 
Southern birth, telegraphy in Chicago, 
a medical degree, an indifferent prac- 
tice, and the shift from prescriptions 
to order slips with his shoestring start 
as a cotton trader in New Orleans. 
They traced his career as a speculator- 
in-earnest from post-war days, when he 
moved to New York and began jump- 
ing into grains, sugar, silver, rubber, 
eggs—anything that looked ready for a 
swing or that offered a chance for a 
profitable deal. 

In recent years he went into the risky 
business of dealing in “puts” and 
“calls,” (guarantees to buy or sell at 
fixed prices), and “Crawford paper,” 
which he signed for these “privilege” 
contracts, became a source of broker- 
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Doc Crawford, New Deal Plunger 


age margin for many small specula- 
tors. It was this “privilege” mania, 
plus a colossal accumulation of corn, 
wheat, rye, cotton, and stocks (for the 
Doc was “shooting the works” in the 
New Deal’s inflation), that helped him 
to saw off his own speculative limb and 
precipitate him into trouble. 


Auditors soon burrowed into the 
books in his tiny office on Beaver Street, 
New York. The Doc peered through 
his thick glasses, and helped them find 
their way in the maze of his transac- 
tions, but to outsiders he maintained 
his inscrutable calm and, as usual, had 
nothing to say. 

Most of his creditors liked the plan 
he devised. Instead of selling every- 
thing he -had, including his Florida :real 


estate, and letting creditors get what 
they could, he proposed an installment 
payment. Within 30 days he would pay 
25% in cash; for the rest, he would 
give his notes, payable in one, two and 
three years. Final terms would be sub- 
ject to court approval, under the new 
bankruptcy law which binds the minor- 
ity to accept a settlement agreed to by 
51% of the creditors. 

Such a course gives him a.chance to 
recoup, and creditors to get 100% on 
their claims. “He says,” his lawyer 
explained, “that hereafter he will stick 
to his specialty, which is cotton.” 


SECURITIES: Federal Trade 


Commission Approves Issues 


Last week the new securities of 61 
companies were announced as qual- 
ifying under the new Roosevelt law for 
protection of innocent purchasers of 
stocks and bonds. This lot is the first 
to be passed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which has charge of see- 
ing that financial offerings are above- 
board. The securities, amounting to 
$110,870,500, may now be sold to the 
public. 


The issues released were filed for ex- 
amination with the commission some 
time ago, although the Securities Act 
only became effective on July 27. It 
provides that a period of 20 days must 
elapse between the filing of the pro- 
posed issue for examination and the 
first sale, thus insuring the commission 
ample time to check the statements of 
the companies. 

Baldwin B. Bane, head of the se- 
curities division, stated that every ef- 
fort will be made to pass on applica- 
tions quickly. “We do not want to 
cause any legitimate company any 
trouble or delay in the marketing of 
its securities,” he said. “We are doing 
everything in our power to study these 
statements in order that they can be- 
come effective at the end of the twen- 
ty-day period.” 


The function of the commission is 
not so much to decide what securities 
are sound or unsound as to make sure 
that prospective buyers are given full 
and accurate information. In one case 
a report disclosed that the promoters 
were going to take 60% of the money 
the public was asked to put up. When 
the commission pointed out that this 
had to be published, the promoters 
withdrew their application. In another 
case the commission discovered that a 
company which showed a profit on its 
statement actually had been running 
at a loss. On receiving notice that the 
facts had to be published, the com- 
pany abandoned the idea of a new 
stock issue. 

Although the securities passed by 
the commission are in no sense guar- 
anteed, the act accomplishes two im- 
portant things for investors. It in- 
sures that the facts presented with a 
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new issue of stock are substantially 
correct, and it makes the officers and 
directors of a company responsible for 
misrepresentation or important omis- 
sion of facts. Buyers may sue to re- 
cover losses if it appears that the law 
has been broken. 

The Securities Act covers all se- 
curities sold to the public through the 
mail or over State borders with the 
exception of United States bonds, and 
certain securities of States, municipal- 
ities, railroads, and religious and char- 
itable institutions. 


Offerings so far released include 
shares of investment trusts and stocks 
of industrial corporations. Bond appli- 
cations have been few, largely because 
of market conditions. The investment 
banking houses feel that the issuing 
of bonds is going to be awkward under 
the provision of the 20-day period for 
examination, inasmuch as the price 
must be fixed in the application. These 
houses are accustomed to “shoot” a 
bond issue on the market within a 
fraction of a point of what the public 
will pay. They have experts to de- 
termine the proper price. But even an 
expert can’t guess what the market 
will be twenty days ahead of time. 
Last minute amendments to applica- 
tion forms, which are allowed at the 
discretion of the commission, will prob- 
ably solve this problem. 


INSURANCE: State Control 


Continued For Globe, Rutgers 


“The court cannot be expected to 
sit at a stock ticker for the purpose 
of checking the daily fluctuations in the 
value of the company’s securities. . . 
A company whose assets are of such a 
character that it swings back and forth 
between solvency and insolvency from 
month to month, or week to week, 
or even from day to day, is hardly 
entitled to have proceedings for its 
rehabilitation terminated. .. The re- 
sumption of its business would be haz- 
ardous to its policy holders, its credi- 
tors, and the public.” 


With such words, and many more 
like them, Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler of the Supreme Court of New 
York County last week refused to 
return the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance to its management. He also pre- 
vented the People of the State of New 
York from selling $10,000,000 of the 
company’s securities to pay all credi- 
tors in full because it “would be al- 
most equivalent to liquidating the com- 
pany.” 

For 34 years Globe & Rutgers’ 
president and chief stockholder has 
been Edwin C. Jameson. He has the 
lean look and thin, straight lips of a 
shrewd Yankee trader. As his years 
advanced, the reputation grew that he 
drove hard bargains and got his own 
way even when toes were bruised in 
the process. 





When he tried to buck the depression, 
he met his match. Last March, ugly 
rumors about his company’s financial 
condition started a run of scared credi- 
tors and policy holders. The treasury 
was practically empty of cash, and the 
long decline in security values had 
brought assets below liabilities. 

So Mr. Jameson handed over the 
company for rehabilitation to the Peo- 
ple of the State of New York, in the 
person of George S. Van Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance. Since 
then, Mr. Jameson has battled grimly 
to retrieve it, before the People held 
a fire sale of its assets. 


Less than a year after Theodore 
Roosevelt led his Rough Riders out of 
Cuba, Mr. Jameson put together two 
insurance companies of which he was 
president. One of them, Globe, began 
business in the midst of the Civil War; 
the other, Rutgers, started ten years 
earlier. Combined, their assets in 1899 
were $529,000. 

When the New Era ended 30 years 
later, Mr. Jameson had built up Globe 
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& Rutgers to the third largest com- 
pany of its kind in the country, with 
agents in 45 states, in England, 
France, Canada, and other lands, 
with assets of $106,000,000, and with 
policies close to $7,000,000,000. When 
his agents said: “Can I cover you?” 
they usually referred to fire, auto, or 
marine policies, but they went after 
earthquake, tornado, cyclone, hail, riot, 
civil commotion, explosion, flood, war, 
and other exciting risks as well. 


As the money rolled in, particularly 
in the ’20s, Mr. Jameson invested large 
amounts of it in stocks and speculative 
bonds, for here was where big profits 
seemed to lie. But the crash with its 
dismal drop in values, dividend cuts, 
and defaults, upset this plan. 

Less than three weeks after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt inaugurated the New 
Deal, Mr. Jameson was fighting to save 





his company from complete annihila- 
tion. Mr. Van Schaick, convinced that 
no reorganization plan which creditors 
drew up would be accepted by Mr. 
Jameson and other large stockholders, 
wanted to liquidate the assets, pay off 
the creditors, and wind up the business. 
He made Basil O’Connor, former law 
partner of President Roosevelt, special 
counsel in the case, and went to the 
courts to get the order. 

Pressure to liquidate came from 
more than one source. Rivals saw a 
chance in such action of putting what 
many regarded as a ruthless competi- 
tor out of the picture. Tammany poli- 
ticians, who had never forgiven Mr. 
Jameson for contributing $65,300 to the 
anti-Smith campaign fund of Bishop 
James Cannon Jr. in 1928, saw a 
chance for revenge. 


But the New Deal market saved Mr. 
Jameson. The court, watching security 
prices gather momentum as the re- 
covery program unfolded, decided that 
postponement was in the interest of all 
concerned. By July 7, when Mr. Jame- 
son asked to get his company back 


again, assets were some _ $7,000,000 
above liabilities, and Mr. Jameson’s 
counsel claimed that _ rehabilitation 


should be terminated. 

Mr. Van Schaick countered by ask- 
ing the court to allow the sale of 
enough securities to pay insecured 
creditors 100 cents on the dollar. He 
claimed that the “causes and condi- 
tions” which made rehabilitation pro- 
ceedings necessary in the first place 
were by no means removed simply be- 
cause the market values of securities 
had risen. He wanted further changes, 
including the disposal of poor stocks 
and bonds, a new management policy, 
and no further borrowing from banks 
and brokers to buy securities. Such 
past loans had already been lumped 
into a $10,000,000 secured loan from 
the RFC. 


The court, ordering rehabilitation to 
continue, made some interesting state- 
ments about the company. 

“Approximately 85% of the assets 
. - . consist of security holdings.” At 
July 15 prices, “about 23.4% of these 
securities consisted of bonds, and about 
76.6% of stocks.” Many bonds held 
are “distinctly inferior,” and many 
stocks are “highly speculative.” Fur- 
thermore, the management “is opposed 
to any change in its investment port- 
folio.” 

“This insistence ... is sought to be 
justified by the claim that it is the 
consensus of the best opinion in the 
financial world that the value of secur- 
ities will be higher in the last months 
of 1933 and in 1934, so that the value 
of the securities available to the com- 
pany should be greater... To allow 
the securities portfolio of the company 
to remain in its present form would 
be to permit the stockholders to en- 
gage in speculative market activities 
at the risk and possible expense of 
creditors and policy holders.” 
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RECOVERY : NRA Is Swamped 
In Detail as Hearings Go On 


President Roosevelt took personal 
charge of the recovery machine as soon 
as he got back to the White House 
Sunday. He steamed up his corps of 
boss foremen to redoubled efforts, for 
friction and delay were putting brakes 
on two of the big recovery wheels. 


NRA: While General Johnson flew 
about the country shouting warnings 
to those who “trifle” with his Blue 
Eagle (see page 7), the National Re- 
covery Administration was deluged 
with details. All through the huge 
Commerce Building echoed the hear- 
ings on codes and exceptions to codes, 
with occasional clashes as _ faction 
fought faction and labor fought both 
(see page 6). 

Chorus girls wanted to get under the 
Blanket Code, with better sleeping ac- 
commodations on trains. Coney Island 
freaks and sideshow artists wanted a 
code of their own, to cut long working 
hours before gaping crowds. Barbers 
called for at least 25 cents for a shave 
and 50 cents for a haircut. 

The head of the Association of 
Motorized Circus Owners said he was 
getting gray trying to figure a way 
to keep some of his performers busy 
40 hours a week. In Chicago, a “con- 
vention” of hoboes adopted a “code” 
asking the government to put more 
rods under freight cars. 

Major industries had their own trou- 
bles. Movie men disagreed over three 
proposed codes. The oil industry was 
deadlocked on price-fixing and output- 
control. Price-fixing and unionization 
stalled the Steel Code. The soft-coal 
people tried to make 27 codes into one. 
Henry Ford still shied at the Automo-* 
bile Code. Many “independents” feared 
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“bankruptcy” if they had to adopt 
the Bell Telephone Code. Certain 
electric companies, on grounds of “jur- 
isdiction,” held out against a code for 
all utilities. 

By Monday more than a thousand 
codes had poured in. Some were com- 
plete. Many others were modifications 
of the blanket agreement. Only five 
complete codes were approved in the 
two months since NIRA went into ef- 
fect—shipbuilding, electrical goods, 
cloak and suit, wool textiles, and cotton 
textiles. Eight other industries adopt- 
ed the Cotton Textile Code, until they 
could make codes of their own. More 
than 60 businesses had modified “blan- 
kets.” 

“We haven’t begun to apply the heat 
on this thing yet,” snapped General 
Johnson. And he appointed a Policy 
Board of five to hear and pass on 
“hardship” cases which required the 
Blue Eagle’s claws to relax a little. 


AGAD: While NRA struggles to fat- 
ten pay envelopes, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration labors to give 
farmers more money. Such is the pur- 
pose of the big marketing and licensing 
agreement for milk distributors which 
AGAD is now drafting, the complex 
beet and cane sugar refining codes filed 
with AGAD last week, and the mar- 
keting and licensing agreement for 
peach canners and sellers sent by 
AGAD to California. 

AGAD’s desire to increase the far- 
mer’s income explains why Secretary 
Wallace (see cover) wired canners to 
add 25% to the price they have been 
paying tomato growers, why he will 
pay rental bonuses to Southern plant- 
ers for plowing under 27% of this 
year’s cotton crop, why he is sending 
30,000 agents through the wheat coun- 
try to promise bonuses for cutting next 
year’s crop, and why he approved last 


week a plan of birth control for hogs. 

This plan proposes to “induce” pig- 
raisers to market 4,000,000 little pigs 
and to slaughter 1,000,000 big sows 
who “are soon to farrow” (i.e. become 
mothers), by paying them a bounty to 
do so. Some $65,000,000 is involved. 
It seems to AGAD to be the best way 
to cut the pig and corn crops, but 
many farmers in Iowa and other hog 
sections are already grumbling at such 
a drastic step. 

To his many problems, Secretary 
Wallace found another one added by a 
law of 1875. It posed the question: 
Can AGAD pay these bounties in cash 
or simply in bookkeeping entries? Un- 
der the law’s terms, the government 
must deduct whatever money a person 
owes it before it can pay him anything. 
Since most farmers are in debt to vari- 
ous government credit agencies, they 
might get a receipt instead of a check. 
Monday night Secretary Wallace said, 
on his own responsibility, that they 
would get checks. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Steel 
Provides First Sinking Spell 


STEEL: The first big sign that busi- 
ness was in for sinking spells came 
when the United States Steel Corp. re- 
ported that unfilled orders on its books 
on July 31 were 86,546 tons less than 
at the end of June. Some slight sea- 
sonal decline was due, but the figure 
reported last week was much greater 
than expected. 


TEXTILE: By reporting a net 
profit from operations of $197,700 for 
the first half of this year, the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company entered the 
“black” for the first time since 1927. 
The world’s largest manufacturer of 
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woolens seemed at last to have defi- 
nitely broken its long chain of substan- 
tial losses. 


“TRUTH”: Impelled, perhaps, by 
the intent of the “Truth In Securities” 
Act, a small investment banking house 
last week stamped its confirmations to 
purchasers of the government’s new 
3% % bonds with the legend: “We are 
reliably informed that these bonds are 
not earning their interest.” 

The banking house did not point out, 
however, that United States govern- 
ment bonds have depreciated about 
25% in terms of gold since Mar. 4, al- 
though they are selling near 100 cents 
on the dollar. This fact stands out 
when dollars are compared with the 
currencies of gold-standard countries. 


LOTTERY: In order to avoid cut- 
ting the pensions of war veterans, the 
French government is going in to a 
lottery on a big scale. Tickets for 
1,000,000,000 francs will be sold in sec- 
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BALBO: Italy’s Air Heroes 
Hailed by King and Il Duce 


After saluting the Atlantic “as one 
salutes a chivalrous enemy,” 23 of the 
25 planes which left Italy a month ago 
arrived back in Rome last week. A 
quarter of a million people paid out 
hard earned centessimi for tickets to 
watch Balbo (see cover) and his men 
end their 12,000 mile trip. 

As he stepped ashore at Fiumicino 
Airport, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
General Balbo was perfunctorily greet- 
ed by members of the House of Savoy. 
Then he turned to his real chief, Mus- 
solini. 

He received a resounding kiss on 
each cheek from Il Duce, and lost no 
time in handing credit for the flight 
over to the hatless, black-shirted Pre- 
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Mussolini as Aviator: Is Balbo Too Big a Hero For Him? 


tions, with 600,000,000 francs going to 
lucky holders, and the remainder to the 
treasury. The first sale will consist 
of 2,000,000 tickets worth 100 francs 
each. The luckiest person will draw 
down 5,000,000 francs—more than 
$250,000—and other prizes will range 
downward to 200 francs. This scheme 
of raising revenues, new in France, 
could not be adopted by the United 
States, as lotteries are unlawful here. 


MULES: Southern cotton planters 
are complaining that their mules won’t 
“act right” while plowing up cotton 
for AGAD’s crop reduction program. 
Years of training and lashing taught 
the mule not to step on growing cot- 
ton. Now he is asked to trample it 
under as he drags the plow—and he 
naturally refuses. All farmers know 
that when a mule gets an idea in his 
balky head, it is apt to stay there for 
some time. 





mier. “I greet you,” he said to the 
mob, “but do not lose sight of reality. 
We are humble soldiers of the great 
chief in whose name it is sweet and 
easy to win a victory.” 


But these doings were small com- 
pared to the welcome Rome gave her 
flyers next day. It revived the tri- 
umphs which the Caesars knew, when 
Rome was at the high tide of Empire. 

Atter being received Sunday morn- 
ing at the Quirinal Palace by the King, 
the flyers marched down the Via Dell 
Impero. Through the Constantine Arch 
the flyers proceeded to the Palatine 
over a path strewn with laurel leaves. 

There Il Duce awarded the first ac- 
tual honors the flyers had received. 
Balbo was given the Berretto and 
Golden Eagle which raised him to the 
new position of Italy’s first Air Mar- 
shal. For the rest there was advance- 
ment one grade in rank. 





For this simple and impressive cere- 
mony the Italian railroads pared fares 
so that all Italy could attend. But 
few took advantage of the excursion, 
for a mild bitterness was felt by the 
people about spending so much govern- 
ment money on the flight. 

Another thing that marred the day 
was the persistent rumor that Balbo 
would go the route of all - Italian 
heroes who grow too big. Italy would, 
it held, create a unified Ministry of 
Defense. The portfolio would be held 
by Mussolini. 


What would happen to Balbo then? 
Would he be shipped away as Grandi 
had been to London and De Pinedo to 
Buenos Aires? No one knew. But 
with two notable case histories as 
precedents, the rumor seemed to have 
good foundation. 

In Roman triumphs of old, the pro- 
cession always moved toward Capi- 
toline Hill, directly opposite Balbo’s 
course. Then, the hero was destined 
for fame and fortune. Now it seems 
likely that here will be yet another 
reversal. 

The modern triumph is a pale and 
distant cousin of the lusty one of 
ancient Rome. It is a closer cousin 
of a paper shower on lower Broadway 
than a parade of the wealth of an 
empire that covered half the known 
earth. 

The old triumph was the magnet that 
made a conquering Roman Army 
march for days without stopping to- 
ward home. Outside the gates, the 
great war machine would pause to 
preen itself. Then, if it had expanded 
the boundaries, slain at least 5,000, 


‘and definitely ended the war, Rome 


showed its gratitude. 


These processions were probably the 
most magnificent spectacle in history. 
First came the Senators, then the bands 
with their wailing buccinas, then great 
cartloads of spoils. Prisoners bound 
for death followed. Then came the 
General’s chariot and the _ endless 
swinging columns of the pick of the 
world’s fighters. 

One of the greatest triumphs was 
that of Caesar in 46 B. C. Lasting four 
days, each was turned over to one par- 
ticular conquest. On the first, King 
Vercingetorix of the Gauls, dragged 
from the dungeon he had occupied for 
six years, was beheaded. 

The second day was for Egypt, the 
third for Asia Minor, and the last for 
Africa Caesar gave a fortune to the 
poor and free wine and food to all. 

The most ridiculous of all triumphs 
wes the hollow one of Nero celebrat- 
ing his prowess as an athlete. He was 
unique in that he always won, no one 
daring to defeat him. The most promi- 
nent person~ in the” parade” was, of 
course, the Emperor. He wore a trans- 
parent robe. 
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LINDBERGHS: Foreign Press 
Goes Wild at News of “Crash” 


Life in Fleet Street, London’s. news- 
paper section, is traditionally as placid 
as the evening of a country squire. But 
one night last week all this was 
changed. A report had come from Co- 
penhagen that the Lindberghs had 
crashed in Greenland! 

Cable and radio instruments snapped 
sharply. Make-up men tore down dis- 
play pages. One picture paper scrapped 
its first edition. Clerks in photo-file 
rooms thumbed rapidly through the 
“Ls” and pulled out pictures of Charles 
and Ann Lindbergh. Editors sat nerv- 
ously waiting for the confirming word 
that would start presses pouring out 
extra editions. 


Paris editors were less cautious and 
went to the streets with the report. 
Flowery obituaries crammed their 
pages. Le Petit Journal commented: 
“He had a brief but magnificent ca- 
reer.” 

Not until 1:30 A.M. did a message 
arrive at the radio station in Juliane- 
haab which was closed for the night. 
Lindbergh was routed out of bed to 
say: “Please tell the world I hope to 
live a little longer.” 

Then he went back to bed to get a 
little sleep before streaking up the East 
coast next morning on his aerial survey 
of transatlantic routes for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 

At Angmagsalik, a dismal little fish- 
ing village 400 miles northeast, he and 
his wife stopped. En route they looked 
for possible landing places. One which 
particularly interested them as a way 
station for a commercial service was 
Lake Tasermiut. 


In Angmagsalik they hesitated, un- 
decided whether to jump 500 miles 
across Denmark Strait to Reykjavik, 
Iceland. One thing which delayed their 
decision was in securing enough gaso- 
line for the trip from Angmagsalik’s 
small reserve. 

The Lindberghs are enjoying their 
junket. They like the simple people, 
the new scenery, and the clear cold air. 
On their trip they have made two dis- 
coveries for map makers: a fiord that 
is possibly navigable and a mountain 
which they believe to be the highest on 
the East coast. 
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HARPER’S: “The Magazine” 
Brings Out Thousandth Issue 


Next week Harper’s will publish a 
gala number of its magazine. It will 
be the one thousandth number issued. 
Eighty-three years will have passed 
Since the first copy was placed on sale. 

In 1850 four grim-faced, whiskered 
Harper Brothers decided to start a 
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monthly magazine as “a tender to our 
publishing business.” Their plan was 
to give it the tone of “agreeable, well- 
bred, intelligent, racy conversation of 
the higher kind,” and they chose as 
contents of the first issue “Adventures 
in a Turkish Harem,” “A Giraffe 
Hunt,” and an article on “Dr. Johnson, 
His Religion, Life and Death.” It sold 
50,000 copies, proving that the promot- 
ers had not misjudged their market. 


For many years, in fact for genera- 
tions, the affairs of Harper’s prospered. 
Good editing and good stories, such as 
“How to Kill Clever Children” and 
“Villainy Outwitted,” all lifted from 
English periodicals, drew more and 
more readers, and the circulation grew 
to almost triple its original size. Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, and 
George Eliot used it as an outlet in 
America. Mark Twain and Sherwood 
Anderson sold their first stories to it. 
Sinclair Lewis, James Branch Cabell, 
and many others found it the only 
steady market for their early writings. 
For more than 50 years the magazine 
gave its readers about the best in 
literature that the times produced. 

Employees of the old House of 
Harper always refer to the Monthly as 
“The Magazine,” to distinguish it from 
the dead Harper’s Weekly and from 
Harper’s Bazaar, which was sold in 
1915 and now belongs to Hearst. The 
chief value of “The Magazine” to the 
company has been as a builder of new 
authors who would write good Harper 
books. The first editor was Henry J. 
Raymond, who also founded The New 
York Times. At length, in ’69, Henry 
Mills Alden took hold and carried it 
until 1919. 

Under Alden, Harper’s grew and 
prospered. But toward the end of his 
reign the war came and the world 
began to change. People wanted some- 
thing new, and the old formula no 
longer satisfied. Circulation dropped. 


After a long period of tense solemn 
conferences it was decided to give 
Thomas B. Wells, who had long been 
in the Harper organization, a chance to 
see what he could do. The results were 
highly satisfactory, if somewhat terri- 
fying, to the old Harper blood. As 
Henry Hoyns, the present chairman of 
the Harper’s Board, says, “If it weren’t 
for Thomas Wells there wouldn’t be 
any Harper’s today.” Mr. Wells stepped 
in and changed everything. He not 
only effected a financial reorganization 
of the company, but he made a modern 
magazine. J. P. Morgan came forward 
with a loan to tide over the period of 
readjustment. 

This was in 1920. Most people think 
of the new Harper’s as dating from 
1925. But in reality it was born almost 
six years earlier. From the time Mr. 
Wells took hold the new spirit was 
there, but because the old type pages 
and the old cover were retained, few 
people noticed it. 

Circulation rose, but haltingly. At 
length, pointing to the figures, Wells 
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persuaded the company to abandon 
the old format that had served so well 
in the past. The simple, flame-colored 
cover was designed, new and more 
readable type was selected, and the 
old illustrations were abandoned. The 
results were instantaneous. In four 
years the circulation rose from 50,000 
to 120,000, and the man responsible for 
it continued as editor for a decade. 


Thomas Bucklin Wells is a dark, 
solid, forceful man, now in his fifties, 
with a sharp wit and a real gift for 
the pithy phrase which makes for good 
conversation. In any company in which 
he happens to be, his voice can always 
be heard making its droll contributions. 
He has his share of passionate dislikes. 
One of them is for the pencil and paper 
games which were so popular at one 
time. He has no use, he says, for “well 
informed intellectuals.” Another dis- 
like of his is for the peeping of birds. 
Once he took an apartment overlooking 
the trees on Washington Square. 
Shortly after the lease was signed his 
friends were surprised to learn that he 
had moved out. 


“In the country I’m willing to be 
waked up by birds in the morning,” 
he said. ‘“That’s what the country is, 
anyhow—a series of unpleasant ex- 
periences. What we live in the city for 
is to avoid those things.” 

He retired two years ago and now 
lives in Paris. 

Lee Foster Hartman, who worked 
with Wells all through the reorganiza- 
tion, is now editor. He has not only 
maintained the flavor which his pre- 
decessor imparted to the magazine, but 
he has kept it always modern. Among 
his recent ideas has been the popular 
personal-journalism type of story such 
as “The Business of Parenthood,” “And 
So My Wife Divorced Me,” and “Who 
Gets the Children?” 


NEWSPAPER CODE: Will 
Press Refuse Own Medicine? 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson sniffed openly 
last week at the code submitted by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Looking up from a conference of 
newspaper men, busied with notes 
boosting NRA, the General said that 
the code sent in by newspaper publish- 
ers was not “acceptable to the admin- 
istration.” 


General Johnson smiled broadly 
when someone suggested that NRA 
would hamper the freedom of the press. 
“T don’t believe that the freedom of the 
press is involved in this at all,” he said. 

The administrator objected to the 
exclusion of reporters and desk men 
from the 40-hour week provision of the 
proposed code. He thought this could 
be ironed out in conferences between 
publishers and government officials 
this week. 


NEWS-WEEK 


The Blanket Code was signed last 
week by two large newspaper groups— 
the Scripps-Howard and the Hearst 
chains—and by many big city publish- 
ers unconnected with any group. 

Satiric over the attempts of the pub- 
lishers to soften up the Blanket Code 
was The Philadelphia Record, which 
proudly displays a Blue Eagle on its 
front page masthead. 

“Now for the third time,” said The 
Record, “a code is offered, and for the 
third time it draws the unqualified crit- 
icism of the NRA administrator. The 
newspapers are left in the position of 
a@ bald-headed man trying to peddle 
hair tonic.” 

A voice against the 40-hour week for 
white-collar men in the city rooms was 
raised in California. That State’s pub- 
lishers association charged that news- 
papers with large revenues could eas- 
ily offset increased costs, whereas this 
would work a hardship on small papers 
whose labor charges account for more 
than 50% of total costs. 
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REVIVALIST: Elder Michaux 
Wars on the Devil Via Radio 


“Just like President Roosevelt de- 
clared war on the depression, I declared 
war on the Devil. I’m the General of 
the international forces of good against 
n..... Ga... «Sipe Am tL...” 

When radio audiences hear a high, 
whining artificial voice, not unlike that 
of Ted Lewis, shouting words like 
these, they know they are hearing 
Elder Solomon Lightfoot Michaux, the 
Negro evangelist in Washington. And 
they know they have tuned in one of 
the best programs on the air today 
over any chain or independent station. 


His revival program closely re- 
sembles Georgia’s Negro camp meet- 
ings. More refined, however, it depends 
on perfect timing and pacing that 


many commercial radio programs 
would do well to copy. 
Elder Michaux’s theme song is 


“Happy Am I,” with which he always 
starts his broadcasts. Shouts, wails, 
and “Amens,” too artfully placed to 
sound thoroughly authentic, give the 
song a tom-tom rhythm. 

Elder Michaux will break into the 
music once he detects a lagging mo- 
ment. “What did Legs Diamond sow? 
Bullets! What did Legs Diamond 
reap? Bullets! As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.” Then the Elder will start an- 
other song such as “On the Glory 
Road,” paced almost imperceptibly 
faster. 

Another lagging moment and: “I’m 
no long-faced preacher ... I want all 
my precious ones to be happy... If 
a@ man isn’t happy in this country it’s 
because he don’t know how...” Then 
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the song, “If You Don’t Know How to 
Pray, Ask Jesus.” 

Michaux’s success has been almost 
phenomenal. When the Columbia 
Broadcasting System bought station 
WJSV in Washington, over which 
he had been broadcasting since 1929, 
they dropped all the station’s original 
programs except the Elder’s revivals. 

Early this year Columbia gave the 
program a_ coast-to-coast hook-up. 
When thousands of letters poured in 
praising the morning program, they 
gave it a better spot. Michaux was 
moved to 5:30 Saturday afternoon, 
E. S. T. And last week he was moved 
to an even better spot, 6:30 P.M. 


No one knows how old the Elder is. 
Various estimates place his age be- 
tween 35 and 70. The known history 
of the Virginia-born Negro starts in 
1917,.when he deserted a fish-peddling 
business in Hopewell, Va., to start 
preaching for the Gospel Spreading 
Association. 

Negroes by the tens of thousands 
flocked to his revivals and mass-bap- 
tisms along the James River. By the 
thousands he washed their sins away 
in the murky river. 

Four years ago he went to Washing- 
ton to establish his Church of God. 
It was instantaneously successful. He 
built up a choir of splendid Negro 
voices and planted confederates in the 
audience to feed him lines in the best 
vaudeville fashion. 


His occasional services in Griffith 
Stadium have packed the stands in the 
big ball park. Such Washington no- 
tables as Henry L. Stimson mingle 
with cooks and laundresses to see and 
hear the stirring service. 

Drawing no salary, the Elder de- 
pends on a monthly free-will offering 
for his own support. Thus, he is not a 
hired preacher and cannot be fired. 
And he has “no favorites to play but 
God.” 

One day each month he asks his 
large congregation to fast. The money 
that they would have spent for food 
is put in a fund for the unemployed. 
Church debts are disposed of by addi- 
tional fast days. 

The Church of God supports homes 
for the destitute in Washington, Balti- 
more, and Newport News, Va. In 
Washington, where the largest home 
is located, 85 are supported by the fast 
money. 


Michaux believes his program of 
fasting is healthful and points out that 
in five years only two members of his 
congregation have died. And both died 
of old age. 

Adored by such Negroes as Irwin 
McDuffie, President Roosevelt’s valet, 
Michaux is despised by the Negro in- 
telligentsia. Their small voice was 
heard last week in the letter column 
of The Washington News. The letter, 
written by a Negro graduate of an 
unnamed Northern university, said: 

“I cannot but take exception to any 
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statement made by a man who himself 
js sufficiently unintelligent to call 
Michaux ... ‘probably the most intelli- 
gent Negro in Washington, if not in 
the South. . .’ 

“T had thought that the days when 
Nordics called Negroes intelligent be- 
cause they could do a decent jig dance 
and show their teeth ... had passed. 

“Michaux, a clown in my opinion, is 
no more ‘probably the most intelligent 
Negro in Washington’ than Burns and 
Allen are the most intelligent whites 
in the United States. 

“No one has said that Michaux is not 
a good showman ... but his attackers 
object to his using the pulpit rather 
than the stage as a place to give his 
shows. They object to his having in- 
jected a ‘Minnie the Moocher’ atmos- 
phere into the church. . .” 


MIRACLE: Thousands Await 
Vision of Virgin In Belgium 


An old legend, which many Roman 
Catholics accept, holds that during the 
Pontificate of Liberius (352-66 A. D.), 
a childless Roman patrician and his 
wife made a vow to donate their 
wealth to the Virgin. They prayed she 
might make known to them how they 
should dispose of their possessions. 
During the night of Aug. 5, snow fell 
on top of the Esquiline Hill, and the 
Roman couple had a vision. In obe- 
dience to it they built a basilica in her 
honor on the spot covered with snow. 
On that day, therefore, the Church cele- 
brates the feast of Our Lady of the 
Snow. 


The expected appearance of the Vir- 
gin ten days ago brought thousands 
of devout Catholics to the little Bel- 
gian village of Beauraing, where a new 
chapel is to be built in her honor. Dur- 
ing the past Winter, children praying 
at a shrine in a convent garden said 
they had seen the Virgin at dusk. Re- 
cently a stonecutter also reported see- 
ing her. In a vision, he said, he also 
had seen the completed chapel. 

From many parts of Europe, by 
train, bus, car, and plane, Catholics 
flocked in the hope of seeing the twin 
miracles of the apparition of the Vir- 
gin and the fall of Summer snow in ac- 
cordance with the legend. The sleepy 
little village, whose 1,700 inhabitants 
support themselves by tanning leather 
and making bricks, found itself host to 
more than 200,000 pilgrims, who re- 
mained from Friday until late Sunday. 

Although the Virgin did not appear 
and no snow fell, even the most skep- 
tical villagers admitted last week that 
the ancient legend had produced posi- 
tive results. Beauraing had profited 
largely from sales of food and mer- 
chandise to the pilgrims and received 
from them substantial contributions to 
the chapel fund. The Belgian State 
Railways ran 40 special trains and sold 
$240,000 worth of tickets. 
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FAIR DANCER: Policeman 


Parkerson’s Passions Aroused 


In making a round of Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress Fair recently, Mayor 
Edward Joseph Kelly observed some 
girls dancing in what seemed to him no 
clothes at all. It was in a section in- 
cluding the Streets of Paris, Old Mex- 
ico, and the Oriental Village, which 
have been doing a rousing business 
while the Planetarium, the Hall of Sci- 
ence, and other worthy spots have been 
nearly deserted. Blood immediately 
rushed to the Mayor’s head, and he or- 
dered the girls to put on some clothes. 
Everyone obeyed but Sally Rand, a fan 
dancer who worked at a Loop theater, 
as well as at the Fair. Last week she 
was arrested—not at the Fair, for Chi- 
cago wants nothing unpleasant happen- 
ing there, but at the theater. 


The ensuing trial was classic. The 
question to be decided was whether 
Miss Rand was artistic or obscene. If 
Miss Rand were artistic, she was inno- 
cent. If she were obscene, she was 
guilty. Inasmuch as the law defines 
obscenity as “any action or display 
which arouses the passions either with 
or without intent,” the evidence for the 
prosecution had to consist of detailed 
accounts of the reactions of those who 
had viewed Miss Rand in the white 
paint covering she affected. The wit- 
nesses brought forward were good hon- 
est policemen with wives and children 
at home. 

Attorney Stansbury—‘Well, what 
were your feelings?” 

Policeman Parkerson (his poise un- 
disturbed)—“My passions were 
aroused.” 

It was all very amusing to the gal- 
lery, which snorted and snickered de- 
lightedly. In the end, Judge Hasten 
fined Sally $25, and made the state- 
ment that only a baby should be al- 
lowed to appear naked. Miss Rand 
then left and returned to work. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Slap Your 
Wife and Break Her Heart 


TESTIFIED: At a divorce trial in 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Chancery Court, 
that there really is such a thing as a 
broken heart. It was described by Dr. 
D. Ward Scanlan as a psychic condi- 
tion. Slapping one’s loving wife can 
cause her heart to break, he said. It 
can lead to anemia, loss of weight, and 
a general breakdown. But, added Dr. 
Scanlan, if the wife does not love the 
husband, the slaps won’t break her 
heart. 


ISSUED: By Judge Peter Schwaba 
of Chicago Superior Court, an injunc- 
tion restraining a Chicago barrelmaker 
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from seizing ten gorillas appearing in 
the Century of Progress Fair. The 
barrelmaker threatened to take them 
in payment for an overdue bill. Issu- 
ing the injunction, Judge Schwaba 
added: “And that also means that 
world’s fair officials must allow $100 a 
day from the show’s receipts for food 
and maintenance of the gorillas, in- 
cluding all the steaks and cream they 
want.” 


SIGNED: By Justice Joseph W. 
Cox of District of Columbia Supreme 
Court, an order permitting the opera- 
tors of a coal company to sign an NRA 
code. Because the business of the 
Chapman Coal and Gas Co. of Wash- 
ington is conducted by collectors for an 
estate, it could not sign without per- 
mission of the Probate Court. 


ADDED: Five months to the sen- 
tence of Terrence Druggan, Chicago 
beer baron at present serving a 2'2- 
year term in Leavenworth Penitentiary 
for income tax evasion. The disarm- 
ng Mr. Druggan had persuaded three 
prison employees to let him leave the 
penitentiary daily in a motor truck. He 
was in the habit of driving to see his 
fiancee, who had rented a house in the 
Kansas town, and using her telephone 
to conduct the beer business in Chicago 
from which he had drawn his income. 

After an investigation, during which 
Warden Robert S. Hudspeth was sum- 
moned to Washington, the Department 
of Justice increased Druggan’s term, 
ordered him transferred to Atlanta 
Penitentiary, dismissed the three sus- 
ceptible employees, and suspended a 
deputy warden. “Mr. Hudspeth,” the 
Department stated, “has had a splen- 
did record as head of the prison annex 

. The bureau believes that censure 
in this case is sufficient.” 


RULED: By Montreal Superior 
Court, that a man does not have to 
empty his pockets at his wife’s com- 
mand. The ruling was made during an 
alimony hearing. Saying that the man 
was well able to pay more alimony, 
the wife’s lawyer turned to him and 
told him to empty his pockets. He re- 
fused, and was upheld by the court. 


DECIDED: By Judges John L. In- 
gram and Ernest H. Wells of Hustings 
Court, Richmond, Va., that Negroes 
will be summoned for grand jury serv- 
ice in their courts, beginning with the 
October term. No Negroes have been 
summoned for jury service in Rich- 
mond for the last fifteen years or more. 
The two judges decided to resume call- 
ing them after Judge James A. Lowell 
of Massachusetts Federal Court barred 
extradition of George Crawford, a Ne- 
gro, on the ground that he would not 
get a fair trial in Virginia where no 
Negroes serve on juries. The decision 


of the two Richmond judges does not 
enable Negroes to be called for trial 
jury service—which means that they 
can indict but not convict. 
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SCREEN: Here Miss Dressler 


Kicks Your Emotions Around 


It seems so maddingly simple. All 
Marie Dressler has to do is to call her 
drunken mate “You old lummox” and 
strong men and stronger women burst 
into tears. At any rate that’s what 
happened to first night New York au- 
diences last week at “Tugboat Annie” 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 

She had three loves, her husband, 
Wallace Beery (and he never had a 
better part), her son, and the tugboat 
Narcissus. And at first all sorts of 
misfortunes befell the Narcissus, so 
that you sat there like the simple sen- 
timentalist you are, weeping openly 





complex. After this picture she can 
go and look at herself in the mirror 
and wink and say: “You old lummox, 
you certainly gave those white-collared 
boys from Teaneck, N. J., and Peoria, 
Ill., something to wet their handker- 
chiefs with.” 


Sing, Sinner, Sing: Moans, Groans, 
And Murder on a Gambling Ship 


“Sing, Sinner, Sing” (Majestic) is 
the sad tale of the private life of a 
torch singer, obviously based on the 
Libby Holman-Smith Reynolds case. 
Poor casting and too many hearts of 
gold make it unconvincing. 

Lela Larson (Leila Hyams) finds 
her lover, Phil Corida (Paul Lukas), 





Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery in “Tugboat Annie” 


over Wallace’s falls from grace and 
wailing over Annie’s troubles. 

It takes a real actor to make any- 
one weep over the fate of a tugboat. 
And that actor was none other than 
Marie Dressler. 

“Actor” is the only word to describe 
Marie Dressler. She shouldn’t be called 
an “actress.” She’s just a grand tough 
woman, married to a bibuious spouse, 
standing her turn at the wheel, while 
Wallace goes drinking; saving her 
son’s steamship in one of the most 
realistic storms ever shown on the 
screen, and at the end, just plain Marie 
Dressler, God’s gift to the movies. 

The story taken from Saturday 
Evening Post pieces by Norman Reilly 
Raine, gives Miss Dressler the best 
plot she has yet had. It is an “I 
Cover-the-Water-Front” theme played 
out by two persons who know the art 
of acting consists of kicking the au- 
diences’ emotions without seeming to 
show the foot. 

Around the studios the story goes 
that Marie Dressler has an inferiority 





operator of the gambling ship on which 
she is a performer, having a jolly time 
with one of his chorines. Out of pique, 
she listens to the persistent importun- 
ings of Ted Rendon (Donald Dillaway), 
a bibulous millionaire playboy; marries 
him, and nobly tries to reform him. 
When he is found with a bullet in his 
head after one of his innumerable par- 
ties, circumstantial evidence points to 
his wife as the murderess. However, 
her former lover comes to the rescue, 
and the finale shows her moaning torch 
songs, once again, with tears in her 
eyes. 

Only the performance of Donald Dill- 
away is credible. 


Three-Cornered Moon: Humorous 
Cycle of Hunger and Horseplay 


‘“‘Three-Cornered Moon’’ (Para- 
mount) is a good-natured and frequent- 
ly hilarious comedy about what the de- 
pression does to a Brooklyn family 
named Rimplegar. They live in a big 
house, in which the cupboard becomes 
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BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 


Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M, 
at. C.%. MT. 2.% 





Aug. 19. Postmaster 
Gen. Farley. NBC— 
WEAF  acccccccsess 
Tennis: Nat. Wom- 
en’s Singles. co- 


2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 


LUMBIA  ..cccccees 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Aug. 20. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA coccccccccceses 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 
NBC—W4JZ .....-+.- 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA ... 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Aug. 22. Philhar- 
monic Symphony. 
NBC—WdIZ ..c0ce.- 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
Aug. 23. Columbia 


Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA covcccesccceee 


Aug. 24. Sigmund 
NBC—W4JZ 645 5.45 445 3.45 


10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


NRA program, CO- 


LUMBIA cccccccces 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 
Aug. 25. NIRA and 
You. NBC—W4JZ... 6.15 5.15 4.15 3.15 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 








bare when Mrs. Rimplegar (Mary Bo- 
land) loses the family fortune in the 
stock market. The daughter (Claudette 
Colbert) takes charge; she and the 
three sons seek jobs; a nice young doc- 
tor comes to board with them. 

Hunger and horseplay are well 
blended. One evening the doctor ar- 
rives just after Mrs. Rimplegar has 
dropped on the floor the only food in 
the house, a kettle of lamb stew. It is 
the night on which her boarder usually 
pays his rent. The expectant family 
group which greets him can be de- 
scribed simply as a few fine feet of 
silent film. 

Also living with the family is the 
daughter’s fiance, a dreamy lad who is 
writing a novel. He must be protected 
from all worldly events including jobs, 
his sweetheart insists. But, in the end, 
she throws him over, according to the 
best traditions of the Rimplegar recov- 
ery code. 





SCIENCE 





MEDICINE: Smallpox Vaccine 
Is Now Cultured In Hens’ Eggs 


Once a fearful plague that wiped out 
whole communities and left a track of 
ugly scarred faces on its route through 
a country, smallpox now is all but ex- 
tinct. Today about 100 people a year 
die of it in the United States and a sim- 
ilar small percentage obtains in other 
countries throughout the world. 

To do away with even this percent- 
age, medical men have been ever on 
the alert for new vaccines. The Lancet, 
British medical journal, tells of the lat- 
est stride forward—a technique for 
making vaccine in hens’ eggs instead 
of in the bodies of calves. 

Dr. W. D. H. Stevenson and Dr. G. G. 
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Butler, research men at the Govern- 
ment Lymph Establishment, picked 
nineteen fertile eggs that had been in 
an incubator ten days. Punching tiny 
holes in the end that contained the air 
sac, they introduced a solution of vac- 
cine lymph (material exuded by in- 
flamed blood vessels) derived in the 
usual method from a calf. Then they 
sealed the holes with paraffin and 
placed the eggs back in the incubator 
to let the infection spread in the sealed 
containers. 


When opened, the egg membranes 
were “swollen and opaque with, in some 
cases, pinpoint markings of distinct 
white or yellow color scattered through- 
out.” 

These membranes were collected, 
ground up with saline solution, and 
used as a vaccine on rabbits. From 28 
eggs the research men obtained enough 
material to immunize 7,000 persons. 

The advantage of the chick vaccine 
lymph over the calf vaccine is that it 
is bacteria free and easily produced. 

The name of the man who was re- 
sponsible for stamping out smallpox 
is obscured in history. A clue, however, 
is given by a weather-etched grave- 
stone in the tiny burying ground at 
Worth Matrevers, Dorset, England. Its 
inscription: “Sacred to the Memory of 
Benjm. Jetsy ...an upright and hon- 
est man... (who was) the First Per- 
son (known) that Introduced the Cow- 
pox by Innoculation, who from his 
Great Strength of Mind made the Ex- 
periment from the Cow to his wife and 
two Sons in the year 1774.” 


While Benjamin Jetsy may have been 
the Leif Ericsson of vaccination, the 
Columbus was Edward Jenner, the 
great British physician. While in his 
twenties he noted that milkmaids who 
tended pock-marked cows seldom con- 
tracted smallpox. 

Not until he was 49, in 1798, did he 
announce that he could stop smallpox 
by transferring the infection from cows 
to man. His historic paper, “Inquiry 
into the Causes and Effects of the Vari- 
olae Vaccinae,” definitely sent smallpox 
running. 

Today most vaccine is made on farms 
like that of Parke Davis & Co. at 
Rochester, Mich. Their incubators are 
100 yearling heifers. 

These calves have a small area of 
their hides shaved and sterilized. Then 
they are scratched and the virus of 
vaccinia is introduced. In five or six 
days the contents of the resulting sore 
are collected and diluted with glycerine 
and carbolic acid. This “crude” vaccine 
then goes to the storehouse for a month 
where it is kept at freezing tempera- 
ture to kill off any bacteria which the 
carbolic acid may have missed. It is 
then ready for use. 

But before Cunningham and Butler’s 
eggs can throw the cows of Parke 
Davis and other vaccine makers out of 
work, the experimenters must try their 
find on a long series of rabbits, mon- 
keys, and finally human beings. 
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Poison Ivy 


(has been cleared up within 48 hours) 
also 
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Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. peor. 25 


2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaten 
3694-20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 


FALSE TEETH ‘ 


READERS, Do you know 
AND that some of the most 
. prominent Dentists, Doc- 
Startling tors, Lawyers, Bankers, 
es, are joyously and grate- 
fully singing the praises 
of those 2 Nelson triumphs 

ET 
cleaning Brush—sensationally revolutionary. A new 
False Teeth Cleaning Compound 100% effective and 
perfect. Working together, they are a real humani- 
no more unclean, unhealthy, unhygienic and slippery 
plates. (Even tobacco stains removed.) The famous 
Brush remains always STIFF. Lasts almost indefinite- 








business people—all class- 

Good News 
—a new FALS EETH 
tarian boon—veritable emancipators. Emphatically 


ly. Send for free booklet or introductory sample brush, 
mailed postpaid for 35c in silver. BESIDES, we will 
include a full 2 months’ supply of the marvelous 
cleanser FREE. Or, 3 complete sets for a dollar bill. 
Can you assist us in getting these sets in the hands 
of users? Every person in the universe wearing arti- 
ficial teeth should become a beneficiary of the two 
great innovations. For your own good, send today. 
If you prefer, 3 sets C.O.D. $1.15. 


NELSON LAB. 
Dept. 4-M Alhambra, Calif 
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NEWS-WEEK 


makes quickly intelligible the 
vast, colorful and bewildering 
drama of human affairs. 


“SELLING ..... 
» «++ YOURSELF” 


A Short, Short Course FREE 


For a short time only—and to a very few 
earnest, ambitious men—we will give the best 
course ever prepared on this vital subject of 
selling yourself. You have never seen anything 
more interesting—and helpful. 

If you are really interested, tell us about your- 
self and your future plans—if we can help you, 
we’ll send you free this fascinating short train- 
ing in the art of selling yourself and your 
abilities. There is no cost or obligation—just 

















write us today. 
LaSalle Extension University,Dept. X-77, Chicago, Ill. 
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COMMISSIONS 


Extra Money 
for the extra things of life 











Membership in your favorite golf club 
—a new car—a trip to sea-side or moun- 
tains—these are among the extra things 
in life, which these days, require extra 
money. You can earn that extra money 
representing NEws-WEEK. 


Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of News-WEEK and the 
magazine sells itself. Reason: it serves 
a useful purpose. It is not a luxury. It 
is the only complete news-magazine cov- 
ering world news in all its phases: events 
—pictures—background. 


Use coupon below at once to assure early 


assignment. Sample copies and all nec- 
essary supplies and instructions 


FREE 





F. D. PRATT, NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


I am interested in representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Please send complete informa- 
tion to 
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SUGAR: American Meddling 
Is Blamed for Cuba’s Troubles 


THE CRIME OF CUBA. By Carleton Beals. 


339 pages 117,000 words, Illustrations, 
Index, Appendix. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. 


In this book a Latin-American spe- 
cialist, recently returned from Havana, 
finds the United States guilty of “The 
Crime of Cuba.” As Mr. Beals sees it, 
the present crisis on the island and all 
the bloodshed of the past weeks must 
be charged to our account. Bristling 
with famous names and monstrous 
stories, the volume is an imposing in- 
dictment. Thirty-one photographs were 
taken especially for the book by Walker 
Evans at the risk of his life. 

According to Mr. Beals, the history 
of our meddlings in Cuba suggests the 
conduct of an old rake in a tenant’s 
cottage. Under the Platt Amendment— 
which prohibits Cuba from making any 
pact with a foreign power limiting her 
independence—he says we are doing 
everything we have expressly forbid- 
den other nations. 


The author concedes that native tal- 
ent has produced picturesque politics 
(eighteen years ago, 800,000 Presiden- 
tial ballots were cast by an electorate 
of 477,786 eligible voters). Neverthe- 
less, he says, more often than not we 
have sponsored such politics; in the 
last few years, our policies have set 
the stage for a “holocaust of civil war.” 
Machado conducted his 1925 campaign 
with funds “derived from Power Trust 
friends” and won under a slogan of 
“hand in hand with the United States.” 
Later, when he made himself dictator, 
our government aquiesced, and New 








NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 





HERE COMES THE KING, 3y Philip Lind- 


say. Queen Kate, the fifth consort of 
Henry VIII, and her lover and ex-lover 
make a readable and somewhat dramatic 
historical novel. 342 pages, 85,000 words. 


Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. 

THE SOFT SPOT. A. S. M. Hutchinson writes 
in gentle language of a man whose soft 
spot made him do bad things until he was 
redeemed. 389 pages, 136,000 words. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


NO MATTER WHERE. Arthur Train’s un- 
pretentious tale of a Wall Street rich boy 
learning his lesson via poverty, a spoiled 
young lady, and surprising adventures in 
a Maine retreat. 277 pages, 69,000 words, 
Scribner’s, New York. $2. 

THE GUN. By C. 8S, Forester. <A novel of 


Napoleon’s Spanish invasion, showing how 
a great 18-pounder changed hands and 
determined the fate of a city, a mob, and 
a province. 296 pages, 64,000 words. 
Little, Brown, Boston, $2. 


QUIET DRINKING. Elementary guide by 


Virginia Elliott to correct libations and 
accompaniments in food—designed for an 
inexperienced, post-prohibition race. 106 


pages, 12,000 words, 
New York. ° 

MIRRORS OF WALL STREET. Anonymous. 
Superficial portraits giving neither Wall 
Street nor mirrors. 268 pages, 49,000 
words. Putnam’s, New York. $2.50. 

LAW AND PRACTICE OF MUNICIPAL 
HOME RULE, By Joseph D. McGold- 
rick, History and present scope of sys- 
tems which divorce State and city gov- 
ernments in the United States. 351 pages, 
109,000 words. Appendix, index. Colum- 


Harcourt, Brace, 





$4.50. 


bia University Press. 





York banks provided the loans which 
kept his administration afloat despite 
the opposition of his countrymen. 

The greatest crime of late, Mr. Beals 
believes, is the manner in which we 
have managed sugar—the “white 
ghost” of Cuban independence. When 
its price fell, Machado adopted the 
Chadbourne Sugar Plan. Chadbourne, 
it appears, was a friend of the bankers, 
the public utility interests, and of Gug- 
genheim, the sugar capitalist and ex- 
Ambassador. Under the plan, at a time 
when sugar could have made Cuba 
rich, production was restricted. Dis- 
content and unemployment have stead- 
ily increased, since then. 


Among the prominent men men- 
tioned as interested in these measures 
is Secretary Woodin. Beals points out 
that when Mr. Woodin entered the 
Treasury Department, Oscar B. Cintas, 
kis protege and former salesman in 
Cuba for his American Car and Foun- 
dry Company, was made Cuban Am- 
bassador to the United States. 


ATHLETE: Washerwoman’s 
Son Is Hero of Bitter Fantasy 


AN AMERICAN HERO. By F. W. Bronson. 
298 pages, 70,000 words. Farrar & Rin-- 
hart, New York, $2, 


Like a message from the neolithic 
age, comes “An American Hero” to 
tell us that the big college athlete al- 
ways gets lifetime rewards. 

Jonathan Green, washerwoman’s son 
who could hit the line for dear old King 
University, is the hero of this bitter 
fantasy. He was sent to college, made 
the right friends, and found rich jobs 
all for his ability to change the position 
of a piece of pigskin on a charted field. 

Personally, he was something of a 
cad. He deserted the girl he had been 
forced to marry in college days, and 
she killed herself. Wife number two 
inherited a million dollars and divorced 
him for supporting somebody else. He 
made his pile by double-crossing his 
employer in downtown New York. 


But does he reassure the unathletic 
reader by receiving his just deserts? 
He does—in the petty panic of 1921, 
and again when a libelous magazine 
sprays him with scandal. 

Nevertheless, as we leave him, he is 
elected Congressman from the Long 
Island district where his palace is. 

The tradition that the star athlete is 
a made man, needs bolstering, for the 
streets of the money changers have 
been repaved in the past three years— 
with fallen football players—and from 
Washington we learn that the intellec- 
tual has at last come into his own. But 
the message here is too obvious, and 
the expose of polite society is not made 
convincing by a boy’s success story, 
told in the phrases of a tabloid serial. 
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STAGE STRUCK: Village 
Girl Thrills Gay White Way 


By Booth Tar- 


PRESENTING LILY MARS. 
Dou- 


kington, 321 pages, 99,000 words, 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2. 


Once more a master craftsman has 
turned out a finished product. 

In this case the ingredients of Mr. 
Tarkington’s delightful new ragout are 
a group of players on the road, prepar- 
ing for the ordeal of a New York pro- 
duction, and a small-town stage-struck 
girl who makes the hit of the show. 
Although the story is not new, for Gil- 
bert Owen is Tarkington’s familiar 








ACME 


Booth Tarkington at Work 


type of American youth and Isabelle the 
time-worn type of jealous prima donna, 
so engagingly do these people behave 
like human beings, that applause is a 
reflex action. 


Induced by a doting mother to give 
her little girl, Lily Mars, a chance, the 
playwright and the manager are 
amazed to see her turn out an actress. 
The only trouble is, however, that she 
plays parts off the stage as well as on. 
She makes scenes, fakes forgiveness, 
and leases the hearts of her associates 
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without a thought for the consequences. 
Even George Hurley, the browbeating 
producer, falls for her. What with re- 
hearsals, experiments, and the suspense 
of first nights, the effect is very amus- 
ing and exciting. 

Mr. Tarkington has written what 
critical college graduates are pleased 
to call a “darned good story,” light and 
humorous. But it is more than that. 
The author is too penetrating and too 
sure of his American types to write a 
superficial book. 

Booth Tarkington at 26 decided to 
be an illustrator, but when his drawings 
wouldn’t sell he switched to literature. 
In’ eight years of steady writing he 
earned $22.50. Then he published “The 
Gentleman from Indiana.” Since then 
he has published 37 books and twice 
won the Pulitzer Prize. 


ANCESTORS: Dress Parade of 
The Family of Louis Bromfield 


THE FARM. By Louis Bromfield, 
143,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
In “The Farm,” Louis Bromfield, 
whose residence lately has oscillated 
between France and Long Island, has 
taken time off and returned to the Ohio 
countryside where he was brought up. 
Although published as fiction, it is real- 
ly a history—a century of progress— 
of the author’s family. 


346 pages, 
2.50, 


It begins in the days when old “Col- | 


onel MacDonald” picked a cabin site 
on what is now Mansfield, O., and ends 
with Johnny going to the World War. 
Religion, politics, family reunions and 
funerals, the oddities and prejudices of 
pioneers, the changing customs of a 
family and a community, form the 
meat and color of the book. It contains 
a veritable mob of ancestors and rela- 
tives. 

Of more special interest are the boy’s 
two grandfathers, one of whom was a 
veteran Forty-Niner, the other an in- 
dependent old fellow with a habit of 
leaving home for years at a time. 
Bromfield’s own life occupies only a 
minor place. Once he blackjacked a 
teacher’s pet in the classroom, but 
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otherwise he seems to have lived in 
comparative obscurity. 

Although perhaps too long and too 
full of people for the average reader’s 
taste, the book, like any faithful imi- 
tation of life, will repay study. Brom- 
field always makes his points with a 
practiced and masterly hand. The book 
is literally a monument. In the preface 
he says he has written it for his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and “if anyone 
else likes it, so much the better.” 

Bromfield’s first published novel was 
“The Green Bay Tree’—it was the 
fifth he had written. 
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Edgewood appeals to the modern parent who 
wants progressive education for his children. It 
develops imagination and initiative. It prepares 
efficiently for college. Booklet “N” tells how. 


E. E. LANGLEY, Prin. 
GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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Aye 


The popular teachings of 
schools and churches color 
your vision. The truth is con- 
cealed. Real possibilities for 
your advancement in life are 
kept for the few. A power 
great enough to change your 
whole life is available if you 
find the key. 


THE 
ROSICRUCIAN 
SECRET WRITINGS 


Will give you the true picture 

of life and the mysterious 

forces that await your com- 

mand. You will find a differ- 

ent key to your personal 
problems and a simple way to more 
abundant realizations of your desires. 
For many centuries the Rosicrucian 
system has created a new life with new 
possibilities for multitudes who are now 
happy and contented. 


SEALED BOOK LOANED 


If you are sincerely anxious to know 
life—and know your own powers—vwrite 
a letter and ask for this new, private 
book. It will be gladly loaned to you 
if you are really seeking to change the 
course of your life. Address: 


FRIAR A.M.K. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


rN 


(Read our monthly magazine, “The Rosi- 
cracian Digest,” at your Public Library.) 











TWO REASONS *3 
are obtaining SALE¥F 


While these figures in the chart are the latest available, they are not 
currently up to date, for no such figures exist. However, present busi- 
ness reports call attention to the fact that New England has benefited 
markedly from the recovery during the months of April to July, in- 
clusive, in practically every line of endeavor. 


The forty advertisers, whose names appear in these pages, have in- 
cluded Transit Advertisers as a medium in their comprehensive cam- 
paign as a means of reaching this latent buying power. 


Transit Advertisers have train cards in more than 1400 cars, and posters 
at nearly 700 stations of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Boston & Maine Railroads throughout New England. Of necessity, 
they reach the employed—the income earners—the ones with the 
money to buy your product. 





The representatives of this Company are not only trained in the 
knowledge of this particular medium, but also are sufficiently familiar 
with other forms of advertising to discuss with you, or your agency, a 


compositive plan which promises you the maximum sales results 
per dollar expended. 
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$1654.69 $1308.04 $1887.96 $2,707.60 
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ders a service of value, both to the advertiser 
and to the organization which provides ad- 
vertising space. We, therefore, recognize all 
accredited agencies. 


RANSIT ADVERTISERS w- 


0, THE PLAZA . . ROCKEFELLER CENTER . . TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 5-1920 . . NEW YORK CITY 
NORTH STATION . .. TELEPHONE LAFAYETTE 2995 . . BOSTON 
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I guess I'll have to give up cig- Don’t be silly. [ll show you a An ugly brown stain. Just like 







arettes. They discolor my teeth safe and simple way to remove tobacco leaves on your teeth. 
so badly. those stains. Look at this hand- Watch me get rid of it. 
kerchief. Spotless white! Now 
' see what happens when I blow 










smoke through it. 








First a little BOst Tooth Paste Look the stain is gone! Not a Take my advice, dear, and use 
on the spot. Then I brush gen- trace of discoloration. Bost Tooth Paste. It’s the ONLY 
tly like this. dentifrice designed especially 


to remove the “Smoke Screen” 
from your teeth! 





D R. BOST’S formula—probably the century’s most 





progressive contribution to the science of oral hygiene 






—is the result of many years of research and experi- 






ment. His long labors were justified because countless 


numbers of smokers are today putting their faith in 






BOST and, as a result, are putting new beauty into 







their smiles. 





SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10ce 


(Enough for a couple of weeks) 





BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 
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